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SUMMER CARE OF POULTRY. 





Fowls will require very little feed- 
ing during the summer months espe- 
cially if they have free range. But 
there are other things to be taken 
into consideration besides their 
feeding to obtain the best results 
from them. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the necessity of provid- 
ing poultry with plenty of cool, fresh 
water. A serviceable home-made 
drinking fountain can be obtained by 
cutting a nick in the upper rim of a 
tomato can or other upright vessel. 
and placing it inverted and filled 
with water in a shallow pan, also 
filled with water, sufficient to raise 
above the nick in the can. As the 
fowls drink the water from the pan 
more will flow out from the can or 
reservoir, where it is kept cool and 
clean. Buttermilk is one of the best 
summer drinks for laying hens and 
chickens, but should be free from 
salt. Sweet skim milk is also very 
valuable and possesses considerable 
food value. Boiled skim milk curds 
are excellent for young turkeys and 
chickens, says Indiana Farmer. 

Either artificial or natural shade 
should be provided for all poultry to 
protect them from the burning sun. 
Sunflowers, shrubs and berry bushes 
are very useful for this purpose, or a 
clump of tall weeds may be left 
growing in a corner of the farm yard. 
This will afford a refuge from hawks 
and other birds of prey. An arti- 
ficial shade, although less cool, pos- 
sesses this advantage that it can be 
made rainproof as well as sunproof. 


Also it is well to provide fowls} 
with charcoal and some _ grit and 
oyster shells. Many farmers. give 
these in winter but in summer where 


the hens have free range they think 
that.they do not need them. This is 





a mistaken idea and I always supply 
them with these articles the same in 
summer as in winter. A liberal sup- 
ply of dust is also essential, since a 
good dust bath is a simple yet ef-| 
fective way to prevent lice from gain- | 
ing a foothold in the poultry yard. |} 
Lice are not so much to be dreaded | 
as mites which are the greatest pest} 
in the poultry house. To _ prevent! 
them from finding a lodging place in | 
the poultry building, the roosts) 
should be erected away from the} 
walls on all sides and nests should 
be so constructed so that they can 
be taken out. These should all be 
occasionally whitewashed or sprayed 
with a good louse killer. Under the 
roosts I sprinkle plenty of lime and 
plaster. 

Everything about the _ poultry 
should be kept clean and with good 
care to keep them comfortable and 
some good wholesome feed, plenty of 
green food, and free range, any farm- 
ers flock should go through the sum- 
mer in good condition, lay well and 
not die off, as is the case on many 
farms. 





AFTER POULTRY 
EASE, 


GETTING DIS- 





The white diarrhea testing work is 
now well under way. More than one 
thousand hens have been tested with- 
in the last 10 days at Greenwich, New 
Canaan, and Wallingford. Although the 
station is sure that the blood test is 
one of the best methods of arriving 
at eradication of white diarrhea, still 
it is continuing the experiments at 
Storrs in an effort to learn more 
about this disease that works such 
havoc among young chicks. The sta- 
tion has already used approximately 
2000 chicks during the present sea- 
son in its white diarrhea milk feeding 
experiments and will probably use 
2000 more before the end of the sum- 
mer. Since the station began this 
work some four or five years ago 
when little or nothing was -known 
about the disease, it has used a grand 
total of between fifteen and twenty 
thousand chicks in its experiments 
with methods of controlling the dis- 


valuable for chicks the station has 
undertaken similar work with hens 
and this is being done with the ex- 
perimental pens in the egg laying con- | 
test.—W. F. Kirkpatrick, Professor of | 
Poultry Husbandry, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College. 


CHEAP POULTRY FOOD. 








Mr. Blatchley, in his report on the 
Orthoptera of Indiana, referring to 
turkeys as a remedy for. grasshop- 
pers, writes as follows: “Under the 
leadership of an experienced gobbler, 
almost their entire time during the 





old. The pullets must be kept grow- 
ing and developed for early laying to 
bring the most profit. Early hatched 
pullets should begin laying when 
five or six months old. Unless the 
cockerels are of exceptionally fine 
stock they may be forced and sold as 
broilers or roastefs and will often 
bring more per head in early summer 
than they would if kept until autumn. 
The chicks should be kept growing 
and developing from birth to sale or 
maturity to give satisfactory returns. 

The Office of Experimert Stations 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
received a report of experiments 
made by the Mississippi Station in 
the feeding of hens. It was found 


that cottonseed meal used as the chiet | 


source of protein is palatable’ to 
fowls, and that when fed judiciously 
on it they will produce eggs; that 
hens fed on cotton-seed mezl will pro- 
duce eggs when eggs are highest in 
price; that as far as can be deter- 
mined the general condition of the 





For Summer and Winter. 


summer and fall months is spent in 
wandering over the fields and pas- | 
tures in search of the fat and juicy 
nymphs of locusts, grasshoppers and | 
| crickets. Indeed, much of the luscious | 
white and brown meat of our Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners was 
once grass, then grasshopper, and | 
finally turkey. No better and more 
practical remedy can be devised, for | 
the damage which the insects do is, 
especially in these days of ‘turkey 
trusts,’ often more than compensat- 
ed by the value of the pounds.of flesh 
which this domesticated fowl stores 
up from its favorite food of locusts.” 
It is also a well known fact that 
guinea fowl are pre-eminent as gross- 
hopper and insect destroyers. Our 
farmers seem to be unaware of their 
qualities in this line as well as of 
their value for the table. Every farm 
in Minnesota might have a flock of 
these guineas. The common domestic 
fowl is also an excellent destroyer of 
grasshoppers. 





Feed young guineas the same as 
you would small chicks. A variety 
of suitable grains for guinea fowls is 
recommended. They are, corn, barley, 
oats, buckwheat and wheat; ‘green 
food and grit, with plenty of fresh 
water. 


| on beef scraps; 





Pullets and cockerels 
separated 


should be 


when eight or 10 weeks ! 


cotton-seed meal-fed fowls seems just | 


as good as the condition of those fed 
that the tendency was 
to lose flesh and not get overfat, al- 
though the fowls were allowed ac- 
cess to the feed at all times; and that 
there is a good margin of profit from 
hens when given a properly balanced | 
ration. 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 





Editor Rural World:—We are still 
burning up, having had almost no 
rain for six weeks. A few days ago 
I crossed four counties, Richland, 
Jasper, Cumberland and Coles, and} 
found the same condition in all. 
tures absolutely bare; meadows light; 
the earlier corn going fast. I have 
never seen so much late 
and rain and a favorable fall may 
make a fair crop of this. Farmers 
and their wives are the most heroic 
class on earth. If ome crop fails, he | 
tries a catch crop. Oats have entire- 
ly failed here twice, but he will buy 
seed and sow again next spring. 
Then the farmer’s 
her. 
er, another on a cultivator; 


on “Mapledale” farm. 

Cattle and hogs have been sold off 
very closely. 

We are ready to sow alfalfa as soon 


as we get moisture enough, “alg! 
tend to add some sweet clover, 

Some think we cannot succeed) 
alfalfa here without tiling. J] 4 
down the railroad today to fing 
sweet clover soil with which tg i. | 
oculate, but the right of way 
burned over; and I could not find any, 

I sowed some sweet clover ip 
garden and about one seed in a hy. 
dred has germinated. 

Mr. Lyon has had a long vac 
and we hope to hear from him 

In one of my valued farm journgy 
some of the correspondents Continys 
to inflict “poetry” on us. 

AGRICOLA, 





SPRING FARM NOTES, 





Editor Rura} World:—I will writ 
a few words of prase for the mud 
abused state of Arkansas. 

A great many people in other states 





Pas- | 


planting, | 


wife—God bless | 
On my trip I saw one on a mow- | 
and a/| 
little girl 12 years old raked the hay | 


think it would almost be a crime 
live in our state, not knowing apy. 
| thing particular against it. But if 
they would inquire they would fig 
out that Arkansas is 2 great deal bt # 
ter than it is generally represented 
to be. Of course it is rough here, bat 
the land as a general thing is prody. 
tive. > sodimag 
So many are prejudiced against this 
state they can hardly believe jam 
thing good about it when they. hearit 
Every state has some drawback 
Arkansas included, but a__ perso 
wants to look for the good as well a 
the bad. I think good health, cold 
water and fine vegetables are worth 
a fortune, nearly. That is what we 
generally have on Spring Farm. We 
have two springs, one an iron «spring 
or iron water, rather, and one sof 
water spring that runs nearly all the 
time; also a well of cold water in th 
back yard. 
I wish the women who write would 
all tell the name of their farms. 
Say, I am a blue-back speller. | 
thought when my father came hom 
with that spelling book I would grat 
uate without any trouble. I guew# 
that was one time I was mistaken 
We Lad spelling schools last. winte 
| and everbody seemed to enjoy them 
| Can any of you beat this: Moth 
(of eight children, grandmother @ 
|sevente-n, going to spelling school 
| and taking part in spelling and e& 
joying it, too. Say, that was quilted 
feat for a grandma—was it. at 
That was your unworthy writer from 
| Spring Farm. 





| 


SARAH L. SPEARS. 


Redstar, Ark. 
















STRAWBERRY COCKTAIL 












| 
} 






Mash one pint of strawberries, ail 
\two cups of water and one cud 
‘sugar, the juice of half an orange ast 
‘half a lemon. Stir well and set on iit 
ice for two hours to chill. Just 
| fore serving, strain through a jelly! 
‘and add sherry to taste. Put slie# 
' berries in glasses and pour over Wim 
| the aboyg dressing. 



















































| The silo and good dairy stock a 
l two mighty good levers to use in 
ing a mortgage off a farm. 




















IGHTNING RODS 
9c PER FOOT! 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Just write a postal for our 
Proposition and FREE Catalog 
makes everything plain. 
The J. A. Scott Con 
Dept. JA Detroit. Mich. 
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— 
ind som 
h to in 
a, tM watt MAKES MILK AND BUTTER 
ei YELLOW. 
in @ bu 
That-the rich yellow color demanded 
vacation, py the public in dairy poducts is pri- 
nim sooq, marily due to the character of the cow's 
- journaly teed is demonstrated by recent experi- 
continys -ments carried on by the department in} 
eo-operation with the Missouri State 
ICOLA, Experiment Station. For some years 
dairy experts have been studying this 
28, question. Their conclusion is that, 
, githough to some extent a breed char- 
acteristic, the intensity of this yellow 
will write color may, within certain ‘limits, -be 
he much jnereased or diminished at will’ by 
thangng the anmal’s ratons. 
her states ,.-Chemcal tests show that the ycllow 
crime tp HR: pigment in miik consists of several 
Ning any. well-known pigments found in green 
. Bui plants. Of these the principal one is 
vould find carotin, so called because it consti- 
. deal bet BR - tutes. a large part of the coloring mat- 
> presented ter of carrots. The othe>:yellow pig- 
. here, but ments in the milk are known as 
is produc xanthophylls. These are found in a 
> sadimug number of plants including grass, but 
sainst this afe especially abundant in yellow au- 
Ea 5 A tumn leaves. 
ey. heat it, ‘These pigments pass dirctly from 
drawback, the feed into the milk. This explains 
a person the-well-known fact. that fresh, green 
as well a grass and carrots increase the yeliow- 
alth, cold ness of buticr, the only standard by 
are worth which the a,erage person judges its 
; what we richness. On the other hand, a large 
‘arm. We proporiion of these pigments is de- 
On | Spring, posited in the body fat and elsewhere 
i one sot inthe cow. When the ration is chang- 
rly all the ed to one containing fewer carotin and 
ater in the xanthophyll constituents, this hoard- 
ed store is gradually drawn upon and 
rite would in consequence the yellowness of the 
arms. milk does not diminish so rapidly as 
speller, 19% it otherwise would. This yelliowness 
ame home@ increases, however, the instant the 
ould graé- necessary plant pigments are restored 
I gues to the ration. 
mistaken Green grass is probably richer in 
ast Wit carotin than any other dairy feed. 
njoy them Cows fed on it will therefore pro- 
is: Moth duce the highest colored butter. Green 
nother 0% corn, in which xanthophylls constitute 
ng, school the chief pigment, will also produce a 
¢ and GME highly-colored product. On the other 
as. quem hand, a ration of bleached clover hay 
| it. BOR and yellow corn is practically devoid 
vriter {0M of yellow pigments and the milk from 
— cows fed upon it will gradually lose 
SPEARS. its color. It is, of course, indisputa- 
bly true that the breed does influence 
the color of the milk fat; but vary the 
TAIL tation and there will be a correspond- 
ing variation in the color of the milk 
erries, afm ft in each breed. 
ne cup In cows of the Jersey and Guernsey 
yrange breeds the body fat is frequently of 
set on thé such a deep yellow color that some 
Just ME butchers and consumers look with dis- 
a jeliyt favor upon beef from these breeds. 
>ut slic For this prejudice there is absolutely 
over thet nO justification. The yellowness of 


the fat springs from the same causes 
a the yellowness of the milk fat, and 
there is no reason for objecting in 
one case to the very thing that is 
prized in the other. 


stock alt 
ise in Bi 













SOUR SKIM MILK FOR CALVES. 





That in summer time calves do as 
Well on sour skim milk as they do on 
sWeet will be interesting news to many 

Tmers who have hitherto been kept 

M raising calves by the expense of 
Keeping the milk sweet in hot weather. 

expense experiments carried out 

the department indicate to be quite 
Unnecessary. The calves will make 
as rapid gains on sour milk. In win- 

T, it is true, this is not quite so sat- 

ttory; It chills the calves and 
fome of them drink it with great re- 
tlance. Very young calves have even 

2 known to refuse it altogether. On 

€ Other hand, of course, it is much 
_ to keep the milk sweet in win- 


[0 calling the attention of farmers 

® these facts, however, the depart- 

t at the same time emphasizes an 

is rtant precaution. Unless the milk 

Produced and kept under cleanly 

erm it may become contami- 

Farm With disease-producing bacteria. 

ets should therefore allow the 

=u to sour quickly and then feed it 
t delay. 


I the course of these experiments 





sour skim milk was fed to 22 calves, 
Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guernseys, at 
different seasons of the year. In no 
case did it cause digestive disturb- 
afices, even when the change from 
sweet-to sour milk -was’made abruptty 
when ‘the calves were only a few days 
61d: Moreaver, no evil results followed 
the alternate use of sweet and sour. 
It seems, therefore, that the common 
idea that sour miik leads to scours is 
quite unfounded. 

The calves, it was found, did not 
like the sour milk as well as the 
sweet, but in the majority of cases 
soon became accustomed to it. The 
aversion, however, increased when the 
milk was fed them at a low tempera- 
ture. 





ICE CREAM MAKING IN THE HOME 





It was but a few years ago that ice 
cream was considered a luxury. On 
account. of its delicate flavors and 


find it hard to resist ice cream, and 
it is becoming a common article of 
diet for the poor as well as the rich. 
It is well that it should be so for ice 
cream not only possesses wonderful 
pleasure giving properties but it is 
also a most desirable and nourishing 
form of food. It is because of this 
that ice cream has become such a 
boon to the invalid and the convales- 
cent. 

The kinds of ice cream and ices 
most commonly made on a small 
scale in the home are the plain ice 
cream, the plain ice cream with eggs 
added sometimes known as French or 
Neapolitan, fruit ice cream and milk 
and water ices. 

The following is a good recipe for 
one gallon of plain ice cream 2% 
quarts of 18 per cent cream, 12 
ounces of sugar, 1 tablespoon of gran- 
ulated gelatine, 1 tablespoon of anil- 
la. Cream raised in Cooley cans will 
contain about 18 per cent fat and 
richer separator cream may be di- 
luted with milk. The _ gelatine is 
used as a binder, giving the ice cream 
a smooth texture and an _ increased 
stability. Dissolve the gelatine in a 
little warm milk or water and mix it 
with the other ingredients in the 
freezing can, stirring well to dissolve 
the sugar. 

The quality and palatability of ice 
cream as well as the profit in its man- 
ufacture are dependent largely upon 
the amount of air whipped into the 
cream during the freezing process. 
This makes What is known as the 
“swell” or the amount of finished pro- 
duct over and above the cream mix- 
ture. The main point to observe in 
obtaining a big “swell” is to use 
cream which has been held at least 
24 hours at a low temperature. This 
is because old cream will whip up 
better than fresh cream and it also 
has a heavier, smoother body than 
fresh cream, 

Having prepared the “mix” in the 
freezing pan the can is set in the 
freezing tub and the tub filled half 
full of ice. A layer of coarse, fine, or 
ground rock salt is now added and 
then alternate layers of ice and salt 
until the tub is full. In all use one 
part of salt to 10 or 12 parts of ice. 
Add a little water to the salt and ice 
so as to hasten the formation of brine 
and thus intensify the freezing pro- 
cess. If the cream mixture is warm 
when it is put in the freezer let it 
stand a few minutes, turning the 
crank slowly at frequent intervals. 
This will cool the “mix” down and 
prevent the formation of butter gran- 
ules. 

The crank should be turned slowly 
until it begins to turn a little hard 


when. it should be turned at high! 


-covered:—H: PF. Judkins, 


refreshing qualities people nowadays ; treatment and gave it little attention 


| for some-time, only to notice that it 





speed. This is for the reason ‘that 
when the mixture is being cooled 
from about 32 degrees F. to 28 de- 
grees F. the ‘maximum amount of air 
can be whipped ‘into it. It will be 
necessary during the freezing process 
to add more salt and ice and to draw 
off some of the brine. The freezing 
process should cease when the cream 
has @ thick, ‘stiff consistency. If the 
process is carried on longer the air 
which has been whipped into the 
cream will have been whipped out and 
the “swell” reduced: ~In making -ice 
cream on a small scale it -is not 
necessary to'use a separate packing 
can. The dasher’is ‘remo ed «when the 
freezing is done and ‘the hole in the 





cover stoppered: The brine is “drawn 
off andthe ‘ice and salt ‘tamped in 
firmly around the‘can until:the can is 
Dairy ‘De- | 
partment. Conn, Agl. College. 


CANCERS. 





Bditor. Rural World:—I was very 
much interested in “Delay in Cancers” 
in the last issue of this paper. 

A. bit of personal experience may 
benefit ‘Some one. 

Several years ago on going into a 
dimly lighted room, I struck my 
cheek against a sharp corner and 
bruised it severely. We used home 


refused to heal. 

Finally I went to our family physi- 
cian and he burned it several times. 
It would almost heal and then break 
out again. This continued for more 
than a year without benefit. At the 





urgent request of my wife (bless her, 
she is nearly alWays right), I went to 
the most skiliful surgeon in our re- 
gion. He gave it a long Latin name 
and then said in plain English “It’s a 
skin cancer, and I will not treat it ex- 
cept to remove it.” 

“This. he did without pain; using 
only a local anaesthetic, and the ‘op- 
eration was entirely successful. 

When I asked his charge he said 
“ten dollars, but -if you had waited 
till it spread all over your face it 
would have beén' $160.” 

He then told:me that a woman who 
had waited too long came to him a 
few days-before for treatment, but he 
told her it was too late. 

My friend, ‘if -you have a sore that 
will not heal, go to a surgeon of 
known ability, and go at onee. 
AGRICOLA. 





Sometimes it is necessary to load @ 
critter onto a wagon when there is no 
arrangement handy for doing the work. 
Dig two sloping trenches in the ground 
deep enough that when the hind 
wheels are backed into them the wagon 
box will be close to the ground. Then 


-drive the critter into the box and tie 


it and the trick is Jone. 
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delicious. 
and refreshing. 





/ igorously good --- and keenly 
Thirst -quenching 


The national beverage 
---and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cattle 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 











By W. F. Ward, Senior Animal Hus- 
bandman in Beef Cattle Investiga- 


tions, Animal Husbandry Division, | 


and Dan T. Gray, Chief of the Ani- 
mal Industry Division of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 


There is no section of the country 
which can produce cattle more cheap- 


ly than the South, for the lands are | 
still cheap, the grazing is good, the | 


pasture season is long, feed can be 
produced at a minimum cost, and in- 


expensive shelter only is required for | 


the animals during the winter months. 
The native cattle throughout this sec- 
tion are poor in quality and small in 
size, but they are also cheap in price. 


They are not worthless, however, and | 


their cheapness is their redeeming 
feature, for they are good foundation 
stock from which may be produced 
an excellent herd of beef animals by 
judicious selection and by the con- 
tinued use of purebred beef bulls. 

Cheap lands combined with 
cows for foundation stock make it 
possible to start in the cattle busi- 
ness in the South with an outlay of 
far less capital than in most other 
sections of the country. Then, too, 
expensive barns are unnecessary for 
beef cattle in the South; the only 
shelters needed are open sheds facing 
south, under which young cattle may 
take shelter from cold rain or wind. 
Mature beef cattle usually need no 
other protection than that afforded by 
trees, hedges, underbrush, canebrakes, 
and other natural shelters. 

Pasture Lands and Grasses. 

Of the total land area of the South, 
73.1 per cent is made up of grazing 
land, woods, or waste lands, and a 
very large portion of the latter would 
produce excellent pasture for cattle. 
The types of soil and the nature of 
the land vary widely in each state, 
but in each one are found soils which 
produce abundant grazing. The stif- 
fer soils usually produce better graz- 
ing and fatter cattle than do the light 
or sandy soils. The lime lands, black 
prairie lands, and alluvial lands 
furnish the best pastures. 

The natural grasses of the coastal 
region of the South are Bermuda, 
carpet grass, and lespedeza. Bur 
clover should be planted on the sod. 
If pasture grasses are planted, some 
Italian rye grass should be planted 
with the other seed, as this grass will 
grow rapidly and furnish early spring 
grazing before the other grasses get 
started. On the sandy coast lands it 
furnishes good pasture the latter part 
of the winter, surpassing rye for this 
purpose. A mixture of redtop and 
alsike clover should be planted on the 
wet lands. 

That portion of the South which lies 
between the coastal region and the 
Piedmont region may be called the 
upland section. There Bermuda, 
lespedeza, carpet grass, and crab 
grass are the most important natural 
grazing plants. Redtop, orchard 
grass, paspalum, alsike clover, bur 
clover, white clover, and tall oat grass 
may be planted for grazing purposes. 
If the soil is damp, as creek bottom 
land, alsike, redtop, and paspalum 
will do well, The. sod of paspalum 
should be planted, as the seed are 
scarce and but a small percentage of 
them germinate. If there is much 
lime in the soil the clovers will grow 
readily. 

‘In the Piedmont region the princi- 
pal permanent grasses are blue grass 
and white clover. On the uplands of 
this section a mixture of orchard 
grass, tall oat grass, and alsike clov- 
er may be planted for pasture pur- 
poses and give very satisfactory graz- 
ing. Sometimes red clover is plant- 
ed with other grasses where the land 
is to be grazed but two or thfee yéars 
before put into cultivation. Red clov- 
‘er or red clover - and timothy are 
sometimes planted for hay, and after 
‘cutting the first year are grazed the 
secong year, after which the land may 
be planted to other crops. Redtop is 
often sown on the damp lands and, 
eombined with the white clover which 
usually grows on such lands, fur- 
nishes good grazing. 

Johnson grass is usually found on 
the black prairie lands and the lime 
lands of Alabama and Mississippi. 


cheap | 


This furnishes good grazing for one 
or two years, after which it is neces- 
sary to plow the land to get it well 
started again. Melilotus, or “sweet 
clover,” is quite generally sown on 
the Johnson-grass land for pasture 
purposes and gives good grazing for 
two years. A combination of meli- 
lotus, bur clover, white clover John- 
|on grass, and lespedeza furnishes ex- 
cellent grazing for nine months of 
the year. As melilotus will grow on 
| poor lime soils which may be but ¢ 
'few inches deep, it is the most valu- 
able plant to sow for pasture on such 
soils. On damp prairie 
clover, paspalum, and white gover 
grow well. 
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KEEP THE BABY FAT ON YOUR 
BABY BEEYES. 


in the 


Contestants Texas Indus- 


prize for the best baby beef should 
remember that the term “Baby Beef” 
|applies to more than the actual age 
of the animal, and really 
the beef of which the animal is com- 
| posed is the beef with which it 


| supplemented by what flesh it 
| 


has 


soils alsike | 


trial Congress who are trying for the | 


means that | 


was 


| thereon, so it will ‘be necessary, just 
| as with the milk, to supplement them 
with a concentrated ration. The one 
suggested above in the proportion of 
two parts corn meal, two of bran and 
one of cotton-seed meal will be found 


|about as good as can be used. If 
| you are short of green feed, then 
} Watch the bowels and keep them 


moderately open by the addition of a 

| little flax seed meal to the ration 
; once or twice a week. Never give the 
|} animal more feed than he will lick up 
;clean at each meal and be sure to 
| keep the feeding trough clean and 
|sweet. If you have a small amount 
|of milk, it might be well to wet the 
1 feed with it. In the absence of milk, 
it is not a bad idea to wet the feed 
with water, making it into a rather 
| thin dough, but in this instance extra 
care must be taken to clean the ves- 
sel from, Which it is fed.—Bulletin No. 
19, Texas Industrial Congress. 


{REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR WHEAT 
PEST. 

The little insect that causes an an- 
nual loss in this country of thousands 
|of bushels of wheat and known as the 

















Careful Preparatio 


manufactured from the feed given it. 
So the first essential to success in 
the making of baby beef is to see that 
the animal is born with an abundance 
of fat and the only way to do this is 
by taking proper care of the mother 
before the calf is born. After the 
birth of the calf, however, every en- 
ergy should be bent towards retain- 
ing as much of the baby fat as pos- 
sible, and this can only be done by 
feeding the calf the most succulent and 
nourishing foods. Of course the food 
above all other best suited for the 
calf and the production of bahv beef 
is milk. The more of this article that 
can be fed the calf, the better will he 
retain his original fat, and the faster 
will he put on new fat. So well 
recognized is this fact that the pro- 
fessional feeder who is fitting a baby 
beef for the market will frequently 
have extra cows in milk, and the only 
use to which this extra milk is put is 
to feed the baby beeves. 

We have in mind a grade Galloway 
calf that we once saw who at a few 
days less than a year old tipped the 
scales at a thousand pounds and that 
just missed winning the world’s prize 
for the best baby beef at the Chicago 
Fat Stock Show. This calf had two 
splendid Holstein cows as _ foster 
mothers, and was allowed to run with 
them and to consume all the milk 
they produced. In addition to the 
milk, he was fed a liberal ration of 
corn meal, wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal, and was never allowed to 
go hungry one minute. At the same 
time, care was taken not to overdo 
the thing, and he was given at each 
feed just a little less than he would 
lick. up clean. 

In the absence of milk, it must be 
remembered that baby beef and baby 
fat can only be retained by an abund- 
ance of succulent foods. For this 
reason, the calf must at all times. re- 
ceive an abundance of green, tender 
feedstuffs. Of course the legumes and 
green corn, fed carefully, will be our 
chief dependance for these, but care 
must be taken not to overdo this. At 
the same time, it will be fmpossible 
for the calf to eat.énough of these 
materials to make the maximum gains 





nis Part of the Secret. 


“oat aphis,” can scarcely be controlled 
when once it has gained headway. By 
proper precautions, however, serious 
outbreaks can be prevented. This in- 
sect often escapes notice, but it is 
probably the most widely distributed 
of the important plant-lice which at- 
tack wheat and oats, and its depreda- 
tions are only excelled by the so-called 
“green bug.” How the oat aphis may 
be combated by a destruction of its 
breeding place, by cultural methods, 
and by spraying is outlined in bulletin 
No. 112, shortly to be issued by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

As the oat aphis does not ordinarily 
appear suddenly in great swarms as 
does the “green bug,” it has never 
been considered a pest of great im- 
portance. It is easily overlooked by 
the casual observer, especially in the 
fall when it occurs at the base of the 
plants and on the roots. However, it 
is usually always present on the wheat 
and observations lead investigators to 
consider that these parasites weaken 
the plants and decrease the yield to 
an important extent, even though they 
may not be conspicuous, and the de- 
crease in yield not enough to be recog- 
nizable as in the case of the “green 
bug.” 

Pictures of the pest and detailed 
description of its appearance are found 
in the new bulletin. The adult wing- 
less insect is about the size of a pin 
head and is yellowish green to olive 
green in color. The winged insect has 
a black head, the abdomen being 
green and the antennae black. The 
eggs are laid in crevices of the bark 
or between the leaf bud and twig of 
the apple and when first deposited are 
pale greenish in color. They soon 
change, however, to a shining black 
and retain this color until they hatch 
in the spring. 

Life History of the Insect. 

The oat aphis occurs on grains and 
grasses throughout the summer. The 
eggs are laid but once a year, in the 
fall. In the spring the eggs hatch, and 
throughout the summer there are 16 
orf more generations produced, all fe- 
males. The last generation in the fall 
containg both males and females. As 
the weather becomes cooler some of 
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the females seek the lower parts or 
roots of wheat and other plants of the 
grass family and here ‘pass the winter, 
or the winged insects coming from the 
grain may seek such trees as the ap- 
ple, the egg-laying females of. this 
generation in turn depositing eggs on 
the twigs and branches. 

Mild winters and cool springs seem 
most conducive to the increase of this 
pest. The oat aphis multiplies rapidly 
when the temperature varies between 
40 and 56 degrees F. 

Destroy Breeding Place of Oat Aphis, 

The little wheat pest thrives best in 
rank-growing grain as in spots where 
manure piles or straw’ stacks have 
stood. These places are usually the 
center of infestation and the lice may 
be found there even during the win- 
ter. Therefore the volunteer growth 
of wheat that occurs in the vicinity 
of straw stacks or manure piles should 
be plowed under or otherwise destroy- 
ed late in the fall in order to destroy 
the plant lice breeding thereon. In 
some cases it may be desirable to de- 
stroy this vegetation even earlier; that 
is, before the winter wheat is planted 
or at least before it makes any growth 
above ground. 

The pasturing of cattle in wheat and 
oat fields in Oklahoma and Texas dut- 
ing the late fall or early winter. has 
proved a desirable method of destroy- 
ing the breeding places of the pest. 


Cultural Methods. 

As in the case of many other rail 
pests, crop rotation is of much impor- 
tance in the control of this aphis. 
Wheat fields should be located as far 
from the previous year’s grain fields 
as possible, and especially should they 
be planted some distance from stand- 
ing straw stacks. It is also advisable 
to plant grain as far as possible from 
apple and other trees, which harbor 
the insect during the fall, winter, and 
spring months. 

Spraying. 

Direct applications are hardly prac 
ticable in grain fields, but where 
small areas are badly infested, spray- 
ing with blackleaf-40 at the rate 
one part of this insecticide to 900 parts 
of water, plus one pound of soap @ 
each 100 gallons of spray liquid, wil 
doubtless prove es pro 
the application is thorough. 

Another method which might 
adopted in localities where the ap 
freely migrate and deposit eggs 00 4 
ple, is spraying such trees ; 
spring before the eggs hatch, P’ 
ably just previous to their hatel 
and while the trees are yet in @ 
mant condition, with commercial 

ulphur mixture at the rate of om 
Part of ‘the mixture to eight parts 
water. 

The above remedial and preventive 
measures for this destructive 
are all the more important bec® 





‘tt 
ope of controlling 
there is little hope h headway 


after it has once gained muc 
and because, being so incons, 
it is liable to become present in 
numbers before it is noticed. 





A short crop is all right in its Wa 
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only it doesn’t weigh enough. 
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e l est to American canners. Copies of | and more satisfactory than. 25. per{the racks used in hauling had a tight 
Horticu ure the monograph (Special Agents Series | cent powder. bottem. In cleaning off this rack at 
No. 87) may be obtained from the| The new bulletin igs brief and to} the end of the day’s work, over. one- 
——— superintendent of documents, Wash- | the point and contains a number of! half bushel of seed was secured. In 


PREPARING FRUIT EXHIBITS. 





jn a short time now an interesting 

t of the fruit grewer’s mail wil! 
consist of the premium lists issued by 
the various fair associations. A care- 
ful study of these will prove of value 
tp all, but more especially to prospee- 
tive exhibitors, as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the entry requirements and 
premium classes ig necessary in mak- 
jng up a successful exhibit. 


Fruit fit to be taken to the fair 
must have been well grown. It 1s 
ssible for a poorly cared-for or- 


chard to produce a winning plate, but 
jtis a rare thing, and, when it comes 


to the larger box classes, practicall) 
jmpossible. Well grown fruit has 


peen properly sprayed, cultivated 
pruned thinned and harvested. 

Too great emphasis is usually put 
on the matter of size by both the 
management of the and the en- 
trant. The abnormal, whether it be 


fair 


an apple the size of a pumpkin or a 
fve-legged calf is of interest, but 
should never be made even an im- 
yortant feature and could well be left 
out enti 

Fruit fo! xhibit should be selected 
from 2 large quantity and in geod day 
light, should show the proper form 
size and color for the variety and the 
individual hould be uniform in the 
above characteristics. It should not 
be necessary to say that show fruit 
must be holly free from injury or 
blemish « iny kind, not even limb 
rub or broken stem 

If the fair is placing emphasis on 
the commercial side of the fruit in- 
dustry, pack becomes important and 
should ha careful study, especially 
when the fruit is apples or pears 

Proper king presupposes cor- 
rect grading, which should have been 
done it od light and with a large 
quantit: truit at hand lt is the 
custon give qual value to bulge, 
alignme! i of ends, compact 
neSs an ractiveness In a com- 
mercial . however, the amount of 
bulg: compactness are more 
importal han the other features 
Most of acked apples which win 
prizes | been J it up by xpert 
packers , 

For tl arly shows the peaches 
plums, grapes and other soft fruits 
should be made more important parts 
of the exhibits and the requirements 
of perfection for them more rigidly 
enforced With them condition, in- 


cluding freedom from blemishes and 
the physical condition of the fruit, is 
of primary importance and must be 
tarefully considered in choosing the 
show fruit. Oversize in this class is 
learly always accompanied by defect 
of other kinds and what the exhibit 
might fain for being quite large is 
likely to be lost because o7 split stone, 
tracked skin or similar defecis. 
District displays are of value for 
advertising purposes and prove one 
of the most attractive features of 
Many fairs. The whole district 
should join in preparing them, under 
the direction of a committee, and each 
contribute accordiag to his ability. 
The Experiment Station of the 
Washington State College has now in 
Press a popular bulletin treating 
much tore fully of this subject. This 
bulletin will be sent to those applying 
for it—R. J, Barnett, Pomologist. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
CANNED GOODS, 





Although South America imports 
thout $15,000,000 worth of ae 
800ds annually, the United States 
i only about 18 per cent of 
. total, of which the principal item 

Canned saimon. That the sales of 
tanned goods in this field can be 
freatly increased is the opinion of 

lal Agent EB. A. Thayer, of 
tant ent of Commerce, who re- 
¥ completed an investigatien of 

-American markets for this 
feods. 

"Shen Tesulis of this investigation are 
by porated in a.monograph issued 
Any Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

ic Commerce: This publication 
of the consumers’ preferences, 


3 mn pure-food laws, credit 


shipping costs, and other sub- 
@ the various countries of inter- 


Sales 
feetg 


ington, for five cents each, 





TO BORE TAPROOTED STUMPS 
FOR BLASTING. 
The farmer who desires to blast a 


large number of stumps to clear his 
land for farming may find it profitable 
to bore holes in the stumps with an 
electric drill outfit and place his ex- 
plosives in the holes. This method 
applies particularly to the 
pine region of the South where stumps 





| ing an economical outfit for boring 
| holes into cbstinate tap roots where 
explosives may be inserted. One of 
these outfits costing not more than 
| $460 should be able to bore on an 
| averag. 500 stumps a day, covering 
| during this pericd from 10 to 20 acres 
/ of land 

| Thee cost of clearing land with this | 
loutfit and the use otf nitroglycerine 
| powder will range from $5 to $18 per 
acre, provided the wood from the 


longleaf- | 


have deep taproots that require more | 


than ordinary digging to dislodge 
them. The United States Department 
of Agriculture will shortly issue a 
Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 600) describ- | 


illustrations showing the 


|}of its work. Farmers of the 
; Whe have difficulty with 
| 
vised to send for this bulletin, which 
may be had free of charge 


ASPARAGUS, 


surprise many to learn that 
luxury is as old as the an- 
civilization, when it 
name asparagus it still 
/ carries Indeed, well did the 
Greeks know the of cultivation 
that three shoots weighed one pound, 
according to an old Roman writer 
The part of the plant eat is the 
thickened spring shoot pops out 
of the ground ready burst forth 
into leaves and flowel! Just befor 
the does this, it is cut off and 


bundled to 


It may 
this table 
cient Greek 
ceived the 


sO 


aris 


we 
that 
to 


stem 
market The i 
bud which would have 
into leave flowers 
asparagus plant look 
miniature larch 
feathery 


bright 
are the florists 


Ss and 
Ss 


lainty of the 


tree With its green 


leaves, Which used by 








Sometimes farmers endeavor to place 


stump, but in regions where the 
trees have long deep-growing tap- 


roots the practice has not been satis- 
factory. It usually results in blowing 
the dirt away from one side of the 
tree and only loosening the stump to 
a slight degree. The department is 
now recommending an outfit that will 
make a hole deep in the earth within 
the taproot where the center of re- 
sistance lies. 

The outfit 
tried by several turpentine companies 
who use the stumps of the longleaf- 
pine for distillation purposes. The 
holes are bored in the taproots by 
means of electric drills, power being 
supplied by a dynamo run from a 
gasoline engine mounted upon a 
wagon. These companies seem to 
have found it profitable to employ this 
equipment, and after careful investi- 
gation, the department recommends 
the following as necessary for a satis- 
factory outfit: 


Equipment Cost 
§-horsepewer gasoline engine ..$115 
$-kilowatt dynamo .... 185 


onerererrre 


2 electric drills .......isseenees. 80 
6 augers, assorted lengths ...... 25 
200 feet of cable ....5..sscceecees 230 
Skids eeeeeeeeeeeee eee er eee eeeeeee 10 
Tools eeeeeeeaeeereee eee tereeeet 26 





edn nebesd vs eahests beens ceeee 


Total 


The lower grades of nitroglycerin 
powders have been found most eco- 
nomical in biasting stumps with tap- 
reots. The higher grades tend to 
shatter the stump but do not throw it 
out of the ground as well as the low- 
er grades, The experiments indicate 





that 20 per cent powder is cheaper 


the charge in the earth outside of the | 


recommended has been | 





taste of the other. 

Asparagus must be grown in richly- 
manured soil for rapid growth, 
though it originated on the barren 
sea coasts of Europe, where the only 
| fertilizer is the dying seaweed washed 


{up by the water. Outside of large 
cities anu comfortable purses this 
delicate vegetable, which has no 


claim to being nourishing, is practi- 
| cally unknown, and this accounts for 
; the mistakes of country folk’ when 
| they first meet it in the city -restaur- 
} ants. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALSIKE, 





Last week we hulled 20 acres of 
alsike which was grown on a run- 
down field. The yield was 40 bushels 
of cleaned seed, which, considering 
the small expense and labor of hand- 
ling the crop, will give us a fair net 
return per acre in addition to adding 
considerable organic matter to the 
run-down field on whicli it was grown. 

We cut the crop without using the 
buncher attachment to the mowing 
machine, getting up early in the morn- 
ing 60 as to rake the crop before the 
dew was off in order to reduce shat- 
tering to the minimum. We will never 
do this again, as the loss of seed was 
considerable. The buncher or winrow 
attachment-will save the extra hand- 
ling and with seed at present prices 
soon pay for itself. 


We learned another lesson. One of 


outfit, 
| methods of using it, and the results 
South 
stumps of 
the longleaf-pine are particularly ad- 


‘able for 


| wheat 





the future we will use racks with a 
tight bottom. 

We were able to hull] the crop with- 
in a week after threshing. No rain 
fell in the meanwhile, and as a result 
the haulm was bright and greeen with 
only small amount of dust in it, 
On the day after a baicr wagon hand. 
Twelve tons of baled haulm Was se- 
cured which we value at $5 or more 


a 


| per ton, for in past years we have se- 


re- } 


cured excellent results from the use 
of clover haulm fed to cattle being 
handled on a ration of shoek corn. 


This feed has also proved most valu- 
able when given once a day to feeder 


lambs. Ewes have been wintered on 
it almost to the exclusion of other 
feeds 

We consider this tethod a more 
profitable one than that of allowing 
the haulm to rot in the stack before 
being applied to the field. In this 
particular instance, We -ntena to ma- 
nure the clover sod before plowing 


for wheat while at the time of drilling 
some pounds of available plant- 
food will be applied with the fertilizer 
attachment of the wheat drill. Plac- 
ing the plantfood in the upper areas 
of the soil where it is readily avail- 
th the growing plant, 
will give it such a start that it should 
cover the ground before winter sets 
in and later give it such a start in 
spring to enable it to mature a 
bumper crop. Alsike will be seeded 
again and the clover will feel the in- 
fluence of the plantfood given the 
The crop will be cut for seed, 
pastured in the fall and put to corn 


200 


use.oi 


as 


the following spring. We are firm in 
our belief that this practice will en- 
able us to build up this run-down 
i field within two or three years. to the 


Cultivate Like a Field of Corn. 

stumps and roots can _ be sold for instead of ferns for decorating bou- 
enough to pay for their disposal. The | quets, and with its pretty yellow bell 
maximtim number of borings are pos-j of flowers, which later become round, 
sible where the stumps are thickest.| bright red berries. These berries con 
In experimental tests, from 20 to 70! tain the seed for future plants, which 
longleaf-pine stumps have been bored | are usually propagated in that way 
per acre There are two varieties used com- 

in dislodging a stump securely root- | mercially One is called the green 
ed, the easiest way is to place ex-; Variety, the better tasting and sweet- 
plosives in a hole bored or dug direct- | ¢T; and the other is the red variety, 
lv under the center of resistance.| Which the growers prefer because it | 
looks much more ornamental and 


finer, although it lacks the quality of } 





point where it will produce the 90 


bushels of corn per acre which we 
know it is capable of producing.— 
Clyde A. Waugh, Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee cf the National 
Fertilizer Association 

\ man must be a good neighbor in 
order to have good neighbors. There 
is never anything lost by lending a 
helping hand to the fellow who is hav- 
ing an uphill time of it The help 


most always comes back with good in- 


terest, and if it doesn’t it gives the 
helper a comfortable feeling of having 
done the right thing, anyhow. 





Road Grader & Ditcher 





On Ten Days’ Free Trial 
and at one-fifth cost 
of the big expensive kind. With | man 
and | team this Martin Road Grader and 
Ditcher does as much 
road work in | day as 
10 men and teams with 
iw: ad 
gine eee aan | 
work as 100 men 
shovels, etc. No 


q money 
rite for free 
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Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa PratensisJ 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


SAINT LOUIS. 
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Weekly Market Repert 


Cattle and Hogs Lower—Prices Break 
Near Noon and Market is De- 
moralized Thereafter. 


CATTLE—The beef steer supply 
moderate, and incluaed only a small 
run of strictly good grades. The mar- 
ket opened on a strong basis, with a 
good demand. The light supply was 
much in favor of se.iers, and, as a 
consequence, higher prices were asked 
for. In most cases above $9.25 it was 
a strong deal, and active. Below that 
mark, ho'vever. the market was in- 
clined to be somewhat irregular, be- 
ing strong in most cases, but’ there 
were some weak spots. This condi-ion 
continued up till noon, when packers 
withdrew from the market and re- 
fused to even bid on -attle. Conse- 
quently there was nothing doing after 
the middle of the day, or when sellers 
cut loose it was at large declines, one 
instance of steers at °8.25 being ex- 
actly the same kind wi stuff that 
brought $8.75 .ate last week. 

Heifers sold strong early in the 
day, with some instances of 10@15c 
higher prices, particularly on strictly 
good classes. Again, though, there was 
evidence of irregularity on medium | 
classes, some look.ng strong, while | 
others w re slightly lower. The big 
break came shortly after noon, when 
buyers withdrew and refused to look 
at cattle unless large discounts were 
granted. As a consequence there was 
a lot of cattle unsold at a late hour. 

Stockers and feeders reflected little 
change from last week in most cases, 


| went at $4.50 and the choppers and 





as while the demand was not heavy, 
a small supply enabled sellers to keep | 
prices pretty close to steady. It was | 
difficu:t to gauge the late market, be- 
cause it was so uneven. However, | 
sellers found it mighty hard going, 
as in some cases buyers absolutely 
refused to even make a bid. 

The quarantine supply was. esti- 
mated at 73 cars. While most of the | 
showing was from Texas and Okla-| 
homa, yet canner terr:.ory was also | 
fairly well represented. The market | 
opened on an extremely slow basis. | 
A few loads sold early and looked | 
weak, although the sellers claimed | 
they were close to steady with last | 
week. Because of the number of | 
trem, however, they could hardly be | 
taken as a criterion of the market. 
Later on it became somewhat difficult 
to move the steers at any kind of 
prices. TLe market in most cases was 
a flat quarter lower. 

HOGS—There was but a small sup- 
ply, but the market was on a lower 
basis. Some sales were made early 
that were not more than 5c lower than 
the Saturday basis, but later there 
were still further declines. Shippers 
and city butchers were fairly good 
buyers, bui packers were ir one of the 
worst moods they have been in for 
a loag time, 

Regular packers did not purchase 
any hogs at all, but talked about 
wanting them 50c to $1 lower, which 
proposition sellers refused to enter- 
tain at all. Packers were talking 
about $8 for good hogs and claimed that 
they were purchasing them on _ that 
basis at oth’ markets and that unless 
they could get them down here they 
would let some one else do the buy- 
ing. 

The top of the market was $8.90, 
while the bulk of the good hogs went 
at $8.00@8.80. Not maxy hogs were 
carried over, as the supply was so 
light that shippers and butchers 
eleaned them up pretty well. By the 
middle of the forenoon the market 
was demoralized and did not recover 
any whatever later, so that the close 








GET THE CELEBRATED 
Sunnyside strain of Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
birds that lays and pays. Cockrels at re- 
duced prices now. Write us your wants. 
Poultry beoklet free. 

SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Owensville, Mo., Box 22. 
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was in very bad shape from every 
point of view. 

Good smooth hogs that were not too 
heavy sold at $8.85 and up to the top 
of the market, while the mixed and 
heavier grades went at $8.50@8.80 and 
the rough heavy sows and stags $7.90 
@8.10. Best grade o2 pigs and lights 
sold at $8.65@8.90, fai. offerings went 
at $8@8.50 and the common kinds at 
$7@7.90, with some of the real com- ! 
mon cues still lower. 

SHEEP—There was but a small 
supply of sheep and lambs and as 
there was a good demand the market 
was on an active basis. Best grade of | 
lambs was slightly higher, but others 
and sheep were not any better than | 
steady. Breeding ewes of the right 
type were in good demand and sold 
on a much better basis than any time 
last week, or for that matter, any time | 
during the past se eral weeks. 

The good lambs sold at $7.90@8.05, 
the latter price being the highest! g 
price of the day, while the medium |} 
grades went at $7.25@7.75 and thet 
culls went at $5.50@7 
quality. Buyers were quite anxious | 
for the good fat lambs and all offered | 
went in a hurry and at the best prices | 
for two eeks or more. 

Mutton sheep sold on a steady basis. 
that is the good medium-weight kinds 








heavy ewes $4 or but little better, 
while g90d stockers sold at $3.35@3.90 
and the fair  stockers | *2.50@3.25. 
Breeding ewes of fair quality sold at 
$4.50@4.75 and the strictly good kinds 
$5@5.35. The demand for breeding 
ewes was much better than last week 
or the week before. Bucks sold at 
$3.25, which is the same as last week. 


HORSES—Southern buyers were not 
overly plentiful and not a very strong 
trade was staged on these kinds. The 
majority of the offerings finding out- 
lets through Eastern ports. Atlantic 
were the sections 


furnishing the majority of buyers 





order and _ suitable to this section 
found little trouble in getting an out- 
let satisfactory to shi. pers. Chunks, | 


drafters and good work animals were | fe 


the kinds wanted and -hese sold as | 
good as to be expected for tuis period 
of the year. 


MULES—While there is a 
draggy trade at present ‘there has} 
been no material change in values and | 
about the usual type of a midsummer 
market is being staged. 


THE MULE-FOOT HOG, 

We see a great deal of advertising 
in agricultural papers today about 
the mule-foot hog as an animal natur- 
ally immuned to hog cholera. Since 
cholera has been making such rav- 
ages during the past year, such ad- 
vertising undoubtedly cells stock to 
people who do not acquaint them- 
selves with the facts of the case. 

We are indeed fortunate that ex- 
periments have been carried on, the 
results of which show absolutely that 
the mule-foot hog is just as suscep- 
tible to cholera as any other breed of 
swine. In every case where the mule- 
foot has been exposed to cholera or 
injected with virus in those experi- 
ments, the results were disastrous. 

It seems strange that in this day 
of publicity that such advertisements 
should be allowed to mislead the un- 
suspecting public and thereby rob 
them of their cash. As far as the 
mule-foot hog is concerned, the long- 
er it remains a curiosity for the side- 
show, the better for our swine in- 
dustry, as it has nothing to recom- 
mend it over our recognized breeds, 
not even its freak foot. 

H. E. DVORACHEK, 


Colorado Agricultural College. 





Junior Dan Patch, 2:05%4, by the 
records the fastest son of Dan Patch, 
1:55%, was sold by W. J. McDonald, 
the well-known Boston horseman, to 
J. F. Elwell, of Minneapolis last 
week. What Mr. Elwell intends to 
do with the stallion 
ascertained, but, as he bred Junior, 
it is possible that be will use him 
for breeding purposes. Junior Dan 
Patch is ten years old and has been 
used by Mr. McDonald in the mati- 
nees of the Metropolitan Driving | 
Club this spring.—Horse - Breeder, 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
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orld’s Best Roofin 


Lightning-Proot, Fire-Proof, Rust-Proot, 
Rot-Proof Galvanized Steel Roofing 
Lasts As Long As the Building Stands 


That’s the kind of a roof you want to invest 
my your money in, isn’t it? - 
All roofing you have ever bought had 
cost prices—the first cost per square laid on 
the roof—the co ol ad year for . oe . 
the cost of prope damage by leaks. a 
Here, then, is an roofing economy. 
Once you have purchased and laid 
Edwards Tizhtcote Galvanized. Steel 
Roofing your roofing expense for that 
building is at an end for all time. 
Its cost per square is the lowest ever made. 
up-keep cost. Property protection absolute. Its ser- 
baa. as long as building stands, Always beautiful in 
appearance. Guaranteed Fire-proof, and Ss 
Proof. Reducing the cost of your fire insurance, 


Edwards Exclusive Tightcote Process 
Makes Rust-Proof Roofing 


The Edwards process of galvanizing 
makes the zinc spelter practically one piece with the r 
steel. No ordinary galvanizing can compare with it. 2 ’ 
Each and every L:dwards Metal Shingle, Metal Span- = : 
ish Tile, each sheet of Edwards Reo Steel Shingles, - 
Grip Lock Roofng, Pressed Standing Seam or Roll ol 5s #4 ss 
Roofing is dipped = a bath cave zine, one a8 < a ae 
This assures a uniformity. e edges are galvan- 

timeafter the metal has becn stamped and resquared. Spanish Metal Tile 
ized as heavily as the sides. Not the space of a pin-point on the steel is 
exposed to rain, snow, frost, acids or anything that destroys a steel roof, 


How To Test Galvanizing 


Take a piece of any other galvanized steel, bend it back and forth 
several times, hammering it down each time. Yo ou will then be able to 
flake off great scales of the galvanizing with the finger nail. Apply this 
test toa piece of Edwards Tixhtcote Galvanized Sice 
ooting—you’'ll find no flaking—not a space on the 
metal the size of a pin point exposed to rust. 


Edwards Patent 


Interlocking Device | 

Prevents Warping, Buckling or * 

' Breaking, Protects Nail Holes -> es ae a 
—They Can’t Leak or Rust Weather Board Siding 


This device not only takes care of expansion and contraction so that 
an EDWARDS Steel Roof never warps, buckles or breaks, but it is 80 
designed that nails are driven through the under layer of metal ‘only— 
nail holes are protected from exposure—cannot rust. Nospecial tools 
or experience needed to lay it—any one can do the — 
work—lay over old shingles if you wish. rar 


Reo Steel Shingles 


cost less—outwear three ordinary roofs and are 
your joy and pride forever. A most beautiful roof. 

No matter what kind of a building you havein mind 
there is a style of EDWARDS Tightcote Galvanized < 
Roofing exactly suited to your needs. We manufac- @& 
ture and sell all of the many patterns of Edwards Reo 
Steel Shingles, Patented ‘‘Grip Lock”, Corrugated, Standing Seam 
oeene, conn Ceiling, etc., painted or galvanized, and all other 5 
kinds of the best grade of sheet metal Building Material. 


Freight Paid Factory Prices 


This i is positively the greatest roofing proposition ever made. 
You can’t afford to neglect investigation, All we ask is a chance Saa@ 
Corrugated to prove to you that we do indeed offer the lowest prices ever , ARSE 
made on the world’s best steel roofing. Won’t you write today 
for our freight prepaid price and be convinced. Weare the largest manufac- ¢ 
turers of Iron and Steel Roofing in the world. We sell direct to you from the 
wa largest, most modern sheet-metal plant in existence. - 
We save you all in-between middlemen’s proj-ts. Because $i 
of our immense purchasing power of raw materials—our 
wonderful manufacturing facilities and enormous out- 
§ put, our prices are rock bottom. We prepay freight and 
give youa binding guarantee against lightning loseecs. 


FREE—Our Big Roofing Book 


No matter whether your building isa corn-erib, 
shed or mansion, Don’t for an instant con-. } 
sider investing your money in roofing of any kind J 
until you have received our Roofing ‘Book, illustra- f 
ting and describing every concrivable kind of ¥ 
Sheet Metal Roofing and Build and 
specia] offer and free ae "Of stee] roofing. 
Postal or coupon brings. FREE copy 
of Roofing No. 6962. 
The Edwards Manufacturing Co, 
6311-6361 Pike St., Cincinnati Ohie 
We simply oats the right te 
prove to you that oar prices 
are really the lowest ever 
made on the World’s 
Best Roofing. Ask 
as to send you the 
', which can 
» not be disputed, 
a free and by 
mail prepaid. 
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“The Pig Pen 


ARTICHOKES FOR PIGS. 





Much has been written on the sub- 
of the food value of Jerusalem 
-grtichokes, but few careful experi- 
ments have been made to determine 
t what proportion of rations for 
farm animals may be profitably made 
_yp of these tubers. To throw light 
on this point, the Oregon station fed 
gix thrifty Berkshire pigs, w 
-peen running on wheat stubble and 
weighed 117 to 215 pounds at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, from Oc- 
-tober- 22 to December 11 on arti- 
chokes, supplemented by a small ra- 
tion of equal parts of chopped wheat 
and oats. 

An effort was made at the outset to 
compel. the pigs to subsist on a diet 
‘of artichokes alone; but in the ab- 
“gence of grain there was very little 
gain, and the pigs were not contented. 
They were vigorous in their demands 
for something more substantial. 

The artichokes were grown near 
the pens, so that the pigs could have 
access to them whenever they de- 


‘sired. The tubers were left in the 
ipeon forthe pigs to root out as 


ewere needed. A portion of the 
ars measured, and the artichokes 


gto determine the yield, which was | 


found to be 740 bushels per acre. 

During the experiment the six pigs 
consumed the artichokes grown on 
one-eighth acre and 
gain in live weight of 244 pounds, or 
and average daily gain per pig of 
0.81 pound. The pigs consumed dur- 
ing the period 756 pounds of grain, 
or at the rate of 3.1 pounds of grain 
for each pound of gain in live weight. 

In other experiments it has 
found that it requires about 
pounds of mixed grain for each pound 
of gain in live weight. On this basis 
the feeding of the artichokes resulted 
in a saving of nearly two pounds of 
grain for each pound of gain in live 
weight. The pigs were healthy and 
vigorous throughout the experiment. 

The artichokes used in this experi- 
ment were planted the last of April, 
on ground plowed deeply and _pre- 
pared as one would prepare ground 
for potatoes. The tubers were planted 
in furrows which were three feet 
apart. 

The seed was dropped 18 inches 
apart in the row and covered with a 
hoe. The plants were cultivated a 
few times, but after the tops were 
two feet high, no further cultivation 
Was necessary. The tops grew seven 
feet high before the end of the sea- 
son. The pigs left only a few tubers 
in the ground. 





GIVE YOUR PIGS MATERIAL 
WHICH TO BUILD BONE 
AND MUSCLE. 


OF 





Those contestants of the prizes of- 
fered for the best pig must remember 
that the pig should be fed the ma- 
terials it will need for the building of 
one and muscle. Many people be- 
lieve that they cannot raise and de- 
velop a pig unless by feeding plenty 
ofcorn, As a matter of fact corn is 
the least important food in the grow- 
ing of a pig, and pigs fed upon corn 

e never develop and make as good 
‘timals as those that have been more 
intelligently fed. Corn is purely a 
fattening ration. 

Before the pig is fattenei it should 
have a good development of »one and 
Muscle which enables it to carry fat. 

chief materials used in the build- 
ing of bone and muscle are lime and a 
Material known ag protein. Protein is 
& combination of nitrogen and other 
Materials, so in order that our pig may 
have enough bone and muscle we must 
se to it that the ration contains an 
tbundance of protein. Protein is sup- 
Blied more abundantly by the legumes 

by any other class of. plants, so 
‘large portion of the feed given the 
owing pig should consist of this 
Class of plants. If we are short in our 
Sipply of protein-bearing plants, the 
ciency can in part be made up by 
use of what is known as flesh weal. 

h meal is really dried products of 

“¢ packing houses, and as it is de- 

ed from animals of course it con- 

$a large amount of protein. About 
cheapest source of protein for pigs, 
ever, is skimmed milk. and the 


hich had | 


made a total | 


been | 
five | 


contestant who has a plenty of 
skimmed milk to feed his pig will 
stand a mighty good chance of earning 
some of the prizes. 

Where the protein crops are. being 
raised it will be hard to find betier 
piants for. supplying this material 
than the cowpeas and peanuts. . About 
the cheapest and best way of feeding 
peas and peanuts is to allow the pits 
tu run on them after they egin iv 
reach maturity and d»>. their own gath- 
ering. In fact, since one of the condi- 
tions of earning a prize ineludes the 
cost of production, it will be found of 
| very material advantage to allow 
the pigs to gather as much of tiie food 
they consume as possible. Not only 
w..l it reduce the cost but at the sume 
time the pic will be benefitted by the 
exercise. At the same time it is well, 
if you desire to push the pigs, also to 
' feed them some grain feed, or “con- 
centrate” as the professional calls it. 





The Shepherd 


Spring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
biggest type & highest guetity. 
Also Angus Cattle. J. P. Vis- 
sering, Box 9, Alton, TH. 








SELECTION OF BREEDERS. 





Selecting the breeding stock is the 
most important operation in estab- 
iishing the flock. It would be a much 
simpler problem if the visible quali- 
ties, such as form, were the only ones 
concerned, but such is not the case. 
fecundity and good milking qualities, 
are equally important. 

Too much attention can not be given 
to this phase of selection. Upon suc- 


| cess or failure of proper selection de- 


pends the advance or retardation of 





| Probably there can be no better food | 


| for this purpose than one composed of 
; about 10 parts of corn meal and one 
| part of tankage. 
{ If you haven’t the tankage, use two 
| to three parts of peas in its place. For 
the last 40 days of the feeding, nothing 
will be found better than cotton seed 
| meal, given in about the same pro- 
portion as you would the peas. [It will 
| not be well, however, to use meal too 
| long, as it sometimes causes trouble. 








Above all things keep the hogs clean, 
not only as to themselves, but in their 
surroundings, and be particular to see 
that all food given them is sound. Feed 
all they will consume, but be careful 
to see that there is nothing left over to 
sour and decay, and keep their feed- 
ing troughs clean and sweet. At all 
times see that the pigs have an abund- 
ance of fresh water.—Texas Industrial 
Congress, Bulletin No. 9. 





RANGE FOR SWINE. 





The hog must have range of pasture, 
so that he will get plenty of exercise 
and of succulent, muscle-forming 
food, from which he can build up good, 
strong bone and frame. These things 
are very essential with brood sows. 
The foundation of economical hog- 
growing is, first, to fence the entire 
farm, and the large pastures and 
fields, hog tight. 

This helps to make better relations 
between neighbors, as you can keep 
your hogs on your own land. Clover 
makes the ideal hog pasture. It grows 
early in the spring and late in the fall. 
In any locality, alsike clover is good. 
It does not grow quite so large and 
rank as red clover. The hogs relish 
it, as they do all clover. 





As a preventive of stomach worms 
in the spring soon after the lambing 
period the old sheep should all receive 
a one or two ounce dose of gasoline, 
followed by a small dose of epsom 
salts. They should then be turned on 
a worm-free pasture, if possible. In 
July the entire herd, including the 
lambs, should be treated with gasoline 
and turned into a new pasture. This 
treatment should be repeated in No- 
vember, when the flock should again 
be removed to new pastures. Pasture 
rotation combined with drugs that are 
injurious to the worms is the most 
practical method of successfully com- 








batting this worm 
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the flock. The old adage, “Well be- 
gun is half done,” was never more | 
appropriate than here. 


It is necessary to pay special at- 
tention to the health of the breeding 
animals. Sheep are effected with so 
many diseases and parasites that ex- 


treme care must be exercised to se- 
lect individuals free from these 
troubles. 

The sheep of the corn-belt have 
been especially troubled with para- 
sites. It is because of the compara- 


tive freedom of the range from these 
pests, and the consequent vigor and 


| 


robustness of western sheep, that this | 


class of sheep are particularly desir- 
able for breeding purposes. 





Prize Chester White Boar. 


With purebreds there are certain 
breed characteristics that must have 
due consideration. These may or 
may not be of value in themselves, 
but they are important in that they 
indicate purity of blood, which blood 
contains unquestionably superior 
qualities. 

The different breeds are all under- 
going more or less change. Part of 
this is actual improvement, and part 
of it is fashion. It is desirable that 
the breeder of purebred sheep keep 
up to date in his selection, avoiding 
“offtype” sheep. 

He should do this whenever the 
newly desired qualities do not inter- 
fere with the usefulness or value of 
the sheep; but where _ constitution, 
utility or some other such quality 
must be sacrificed to fashion, it should 
be avoided, and more progress will be 
made in the end. The most improved 
and at the same time the most up-to- 
date type should be selected. 

With purebred stock it is desirable, 
if possible, to select all the ewes 
from the flock of one reliable breed- 
er. More uniformity, both in the 
ewes themselves and in the lambs, 
may thus be secured. 

The purchaser should make it a 
point to see the stock before buying. 
If this is impossible, the stock should 
be shipped subject to approval. Many 
breeders’ show flocks are comprised 
of purchased or imported sheep of 
high quality, while their breeding 
flocks are of a very mediocre cHarac- 
ter—Professors E. L. Shaw and L. 
L. Heller in Bulletin 20. 





AGE OF BREEDING EWES, 





At the Wisconsin station, says Pro- 
fessor E. L. Shaw, it was found that 
ewes six years of age produce a high- 
er percentage of lambs than _ the 
younger ones, but ewes this old usu- 
ally have broken mouths and are not 
generally desirable on that account. 
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Some general rules are worth con- 


sidering on this subject. Ewe lambs 
are not satisfactory for breeding. With 
the ram lambs the amount of service 
may be regulated, but with the ewe 
lamb that is bred the entire burden 
of maternity must be borne, as it can 
not be controlled. 

An English experiment showed that 
ewe lambs‘ bred at seven months, 
when producing and rearing a lamb, 
were stunted to the extent of seven- 
teen pounds, compared with those 
bred at one year and seven months. 
During the second year of the experi- 
ment the difference was lessened, but 
did not disappear. 

Ewes should not be bred before 
eighteen months old, and this is the 
common practice in this country. In 
founding a flock it is better to select 
ewes that have produced lambs. They 
have less trouble in lambing, and 
something may be told of their breed- 
ing qualities. 





FIGHTING CABBAGE WORMS, 





White butterflies will soon be lay- 
ing eggs on cabbages. A few days 
later the little green worms will ap- 
pear, and soon the leaves will be dot- 
ted with holes and disfigured with 
the worm droppings. The only way 
to prevent the trouble i to poison 
the worms. 

A good spray mixture is made by 
dissolving one-half pound of laundry 
soap and a pound of arsenate of lead 
in 20 gallons of water. Put this on 
so that the leaves are completely 
covered. A mouthful of arsenate of 
lead will kill any cabbage worm that 
ever lived. The soap is added to the 
mixture so that it will spread. over 
the leaves more evenly. 





The brood sow needs to grow a 
strongeand healthy litter; protein and 
ash should therefore be prominent 
factors in her feed, young ones re- 
quiring a higher proportion of these 
substances than old ones. A sole 
corn diet lacks in protein and ash 
and for that reason tends toward 
small litters and weak boned pigs. 
Furthermore, corn is heating and 
leads to laying on of fat, both of 
which are detrimental to best results 
from breeding animals. A ration that 
may be recommended for the sow is 
equal parts ground corn, ground oats 
and wheat middlings. The propor- 
tion of corn should not be over one- 
third of the meal ration and wheat 
middlings or bran may be used to 
dilute the corn meal without oats. 
In cold weather if the sows have a 
good deal of outdoor exercise, they 
may be fed more corn with safety 
than when they must be kept pretty 
closely confined. An especially good 
grain ration is one that leaves out 
corn altogether, namely equal parts 
of ground oats and miidlings, 
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CULMAN’S KLKAL WORLD was estad- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 














COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individuai sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent. resylts. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid. to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft. registered letter, postoffice or e¢x- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 
The i.ppalling calamity of a 


European war with six or more great 
powers involved cannot be computed. 
No nation is willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for the first shot. 





The great value of alfalfa as a 
feeding stuff, especially in the west- 
ern .aLd southern states, is well un- 
derstood. This has been established 
by long practical’ experience and by 
the scientific investigations of a num- 
ber of the experiment stations 





A better system of farm credits, by 
-which the farm borrower and the 
farm lender can be brought together 
on moderate terms, by which the cost 
of the middleman can be eliminated, 
by which a farm mor’gage ran be 
made’ an investment security as safe, 
available and readily convertible as a 

' railway mortgage bond, and by which 
a farm borrower can oxtain money at 
i reasonable rates with which to im- 
prove his farms, or with which to buy 
‘ more land, is badly needed. 





One of the experts who have been 
making clover investigations for the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture suggests that swec: clover should 
be pastured early. He says that the 
principal drawback to sweet-cluver as 
pasture is the rather bitter taste, and 
that, if cattle are turn«d on the field 
very ealy in the spring, they will get 
in the habit of eating it when it is 


co-operate in the plan will lend to 


, have signified their willingness to co- 


will thus quickly acquire the appetite 
for it. 





HOME CLASSES IN PRACTICAL 
FARMING AND DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, 





A plan whereby ten or more farm- 
ers or farm women can form home 
classes in agriculture or domestic 
science and receive the textbooks, 
lectures, lantern slides, laboratory 
and cooking equipment necessary to 
conduct them has been devised by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in co-operation with agricultural 
colleges of certain states. 

The object of the plan is to make 
accessible at home, to men and wom- 
en who have not the time or means 
to attend the regular cou.ces at the 
colleges, practical short courses in 
agriculture and home management 
specially adapted to their districts. 
These courses, which will consist of 
15 to 20 lectures, and will consume 
five or more weeks, can be arranged 
to suit the spare time and convenience 
of each group of people. 

The courses to be offered at first 
are poultry raising, fruit growing, 
soils, cheese manufacturing, dairying, 
butter making, and farm bookkeeping; 
and for the women especially, courses 
in the preparation, cooking and use 
of vegetable and cereal foods. The 
department will supply lectures and 
lantern slides covering these subjects, 
and the states which have agreed to 


each group laboratory and cooking 
apparatus valued at $100 and a ref- 
erence library. The textbooks and 
lectures will be made so complete 
that each group can safely appoint 
one of its members as study leader to 
direct the work of the course. 

When a group has decided to take 
up the work, the state which co-op- 
erates sends an agent with the de- 
partment’s representative to organize 
a simple class and assist the leader 
whom they elect in laying out the 
work and in showing him the best 
methods of procedure. The _ classes 
commonly are held from 8:00 to 
12:00 in the morning and from 1:00 
to 4:00 in the afternoon, two or three 
days each week. The sessions are 
not held every day, so that the mem- 
bers will hae time to attend to their 
farm duties in between the sessions, 
as well as before and after the in- 
struction period. The classes meet 
commonly at the most convenient 
farmhouse. During the morning 
hours, textbook work is done. In the 
afternoon laboratory work is con- 
ducted, and the women who have 
elected to take the domestic science 


courses have practical lessons in 
cooking. 

As soon as a class is established, 
the state organizer withdraws to 


start a class in some other district. 
The work thereafter is left in charge 
of the leader, who receives assistance 
by mail from the college or the de- 
partment in carrying on the work. 

As there is no regularly paid _ in- 
structor, classes can be carried on all 
over the state as rapidly as the col- 
lege organizer can visit the groups, 
and as quickly as the laboratory sets 
supplied by the college become avail- 
able. The local leader will preside 
during the reading of the lectures and 
references, for which full texts and 
lantern slides are supplied by the de- 
partment. He will also be respon- 
sible for the laboratory equipment. 
Every one who completes the course 
will receive a certificate from the 
state college. 

Not all of the states have yet 
agreed to co-operate in this plan. 
Last winter experiments along these 
lines .ere carried out successfully in 
Pennsylvania, and this has stimulat- 
ed an interest in the method in other 
states. In one of the Pennsylvania 
classes more men applied than could 
be accommodated, and all of the 20 
men and 15 women who .began the 
course completed it.. Pennsylvania is 
now arranging for more _ classes, 
while Massachusetts, Michigan, Ver- 
mont and Florida ex. *t to take up 
the work. Other state such as Maine, 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware 


operate. 

Ordinarily a college in a state usu- 
ally applies to the department seek- 
ing its co-operation, when sufficient 





young and has little of this taste, and 


in ‘several communities where 10 or 
more people have sought the instruc- 
tion. For financial reasons, certain 
colleges are not so able to engage in 
the work as are others. 

The advantage claimed for the new 
home courses with local leaders and 
laboratory equipment over the ordi- 
nary correspondence courses is that 
only a small percentage of those who 
take the individual correspondence 
course finish it. Studying in a group, 
with laboratory work and a leader, 
seems to stimulate the interest and 
add a social feature which lead the 
members of the group to follow the 
work conscientiously and complete it. 
Experiments with free correspondence 
courses show that while many indi- 
viduals gain advantage from ; them, 
many others, because the material is 
furnished free, do not feel the same 
obligation to complete them as they do 
when they pay a substantial sum of 
money for the instruction. 





IMPORTANCE OF ROAD MAIN- 
TENANCE AND REPAIR, 


—_— —— 


There is no phase of the road prob- 
lem more important than that of main- 
tenance. The general impression that 
there are certain types of roads that 
are permanent is erroneous. No per- 
manent road has eer been con- 
structed or ever will be, according the 
road specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The only things 
about uw road that may be considered 
permanent are the grading, culverts 
and bridges. Roads constiucted by 
the most skillful highway engineers 
will soon be destroyed by the traf- 
fic, frost, rain, and wind, unless they 
are properly maintained. But the life 
of these roads may be prolonged by 
systematic maintenance. A poor road 
will not only be improved by proper 
maintenance but may become better 
in time than a good road without it. 

The first and last commandment in 
earth road maintenance is to keep the 
surface well drained. To insure good 
drainage the ditches should be kept 
open, all obstruction removed and a 
smooth crown maintained. Except 
for very stony soil the road machine 
or scraper may be used very effective- 
ly for this work. The machine 
should be used once or twice a year 
and the work should be done when 
the soil is damp so that it will pack 
and bake into a hard crust. Wide 
and shallow. side ditches should be 
maintained with sufficient fall and 
capacity to dispose of surface water. 
These ditches can in most places be 
constructed and repaired with a road 
machine. 

All vegetable matter such as sods 
and weeds should be kept out of the 
road as they make a pongy surface 
which retains moisture. Clods are 
also objectionable for they soon turn 
to dust or mud and for that reason 
roads should never be worked when 
dry or hard. Boulders or loose stones 
are equally objectionable if a smooth 
.surface is to be secured. 

A split-log .drag or some similar 
device is very useful in maintaining 
the-surface after suitable ditches and 
cross section have once been secured. 
This drag can also be used to ad- 
vantage on a gravel road as well as 
on an earth road. The principle in- 
volved in dragging is that clays and 
most heavy soils will puddle when wet 
and set very hard when dry. The 
little attention that the earth road 
needs must be gi.en promptly and 
at the proper time if the best results 
ar2 to be obtained. 

In dragging roads only a small 
amount of earth is moved, just enough 
to fill the ruts and depressions with 
a thin layer of plastic clay or earth 
which packs very hard so that the next 
rain instead of finding ruts, depres- 
sions and clods in which to collect 
runs off leaving the surface but little 
affected. 

The drag should be light and 
should be drawn over the road at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. The driver 
should ride on the drag and should 
not drive faster than a walk. One 
round trip, each trip straddling a 
wheel track, is usually sufficient to fill 
the ruts and smooth the surface. If 
necessary the road should be dragged 
after every spell of weather, when the 
soil is in proper condition to puddle 
well and still not adhere to the drag. 
Tf the road is very bad it may be 


when it begins to-dry out. A fey 
over the road will give the 
an idea as to the best time tg 
Drag at all seasons bit do not 
a dry road. 

The slope or crown of an. 
road should be about one inch tg 
foot. If the crown becomes too 
it may be reduced: by dr, 
ward. the ditch -instead of from 
If the drag cuts too much, g 
the hitch and:change your Position oy 
the drag. If it is necessary to pry 
tect the face of the drag with a strip 
of iron, it should be placed flush with 
the edge of the drag and not pry 
jecting. A cutting edge should be 
avoided as the main object in d 
is to smear the damp soil into pog. 
tion. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS, 





The Nation’s output of mineral pro. 
ducts of arious kinds is a fair mea, 
ure of industrial activity. For gey. 
eral months now the Department gf/ 
Interior, through the Geological Sy. 
vey, hag been issuing its final statig. | 
tics of the 1913 mineral productig, 
which confirms in detail the prelimip. 
ary estimates issued early in January 
for the principal minerals. dn dh 
large majority of cases these auther- 
tative figures tell in one ~way ae 
another the same story of ind@ystta, 
prosperity. In coal production thei. 
crease has been general, and it is this 
very fact that serves as an unmistak 
able index of general health in the 
industrial world. Fut as state 
after state is shown *o hive had i 
banner year—West Virginia, Il- 
nuois, Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, Vir 
ginia, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Mon 
tana, Texas, Utah, and Pennsylvanig 
in both bituminous and anthracile 
the record becomes spectacular, Ohio 
for instance had its floods, yet there 
was a substantial 6 per cent increas 
in coal output, and the miners aver 
aged more working days in 1913 than 
in 1912. Twelve other states showed 
increases from 3 per cent in lowa 
to 12 per cent in Indiana and over 
15 per cent in Washington, and only 
Colorado, Maryland, North Dakota 
Ne ada, Idaho, and Missouri show 
decreased output, the Colorado labor 
troubles explaining the only signifie 
ant decrease. In a similar way, the 
figures of coke production give large 
increases, and coke, i. may be noted 
is a step nearer the metal industry. 
Petroleum producticn in 1913 exceedéd 
all records, an increase of 25 million 
barrels and 72 million dollars ove 
the 1912 returns. 

In metal mining, tke iron and ant 
mines had a banner year, while gold 
silver, lead and copper showed a @& 
cline in many of the largest produt 
ing states Structural materials @ 
the other hand exhibit marked gaitt 
almost without exception. Thus 1% 
was the banner year for cemell 
which gains more than 11 per ¢éil 
over 1912, and record outputs are als 
shown for lime, buildiug sand 
gravel, sand-lime brick, and 
sand. Other mineral products i 
which 1913 was a record-br 
year, are bauxite and aluminum, 
phuric acid, feldspar, mica, 
and talc and soapstone, while sh 
stantial increases are reported i 
gypsum, *hosphate rock, abrasive 
barytes, slate, and salt. These 
duction figures all express well-mail« 
tained activity in mines, 
furnace, und mill and ; rove that @ 
American people are utilizing more® 
the Nation’s great natur:] res 
than ever before. A few weeks 8M 
when figures are at Land for all ® 
the mineral products, it is @xpe@m 
that 1913 will be found to have ov 
topped both 1912 and 1907 which ba” 
hitherto held the record. ’ 





DUNKLIN CO. (MO.) NOTES 


Editor Rural World: We afé 
passing through one of the 
drouths our country has had in B®% 
years. The drouth last year seemed a 
have made the ground friable, a 
spring it broke loose and was it ® 
cellent shape to plant. FarmersPo ey 
ed, and early stuff was an ex, 
stand. Everything indicated one of 
best crop-years we ever ato 
planted a little later, failed t z 
up so good. On the 9th of BAN. 
stopped-raining and the drouth 



















interest has been shown in the plan 
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For a long time our crops 1008 
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our ands here are sub-irrigated. 

jis only 6 to. 20: feet; generally, .to 
ster; except: on Cromley’s Ridge, 

hich is only..a small part of our 
. This bed of water is drawn 

up by capillary attraction.. It is claim- 


ee 








H tone of that yater- will:rise by. capillary 
t0o high jon 15 or. 20,.feet. Some peo- 
Sing ty ple cultivated. shallow and dragged. 
from it. qhose that cultivated this way, had |, 
shortey fine prospects till lately. We 
Sition oy pave had one of the very hottest sum- 
’ to pro pers we ever had. For a long time 
ha strip the mercury stood at 100 to 108, July 
ush with i and 16, it was 108. Then along 
not pro gith this: hot sun, came hot wither- 
hould- be jog Winds, just drying and scorching. 
dragging HE The last two weeks has played havoc 
nto posi. ith our crops. Much early corn is 
mined. Cotton can stand lots of dry 
weather and it was doing pretty well 
8, till last few days. Now it is badly 
gamaged and though we had a big 
eral melon crop and it promised to be fine, 
air Bs ' pow the dry weather has nearly ruined 
For sev ihat. Hay and oats were very short. 
tment of Wheat was extra good. In a few lo- 
ical Sur. glities in the county, they have had 
al statis. some little showers, and crops are 
roduction fair. But the fact remains that our 
prelimin. qops will be very short. 
Jan The great Little river drainage ditch 
ra js begun. It begins near Cape Girar- 
. autheri- deau and runs south 90 miles. It will 
‘ @ grain half a million acres, and will 
adedian gost about $5,000,000. It will likely 
n the in. take five years to dig it. 
it is thig | Immense material progress is being 
inmistake made in Southeast Missouri. A great 
h in the spirit of progress has seized the peo- 


as stale ple. Better methods of farming, bet- 
ter stock,, better schools, better roads 


i. a and better society. The progress in 10 
ma, Vi ge Years has been wonderful. Ten years 
co, Mon ago, few farmers took a farm paper. 
nsylvania Now, there are only a few who don’t 
nthracite, take one or more. Farmers used to 
lar. Ohio plow deep in dry weather and tear 
yet there the corn roots, now more are cultivat- 
increase ing shallow and dragging in dry 
ers avers weather. Immense progress has ben 
1913 than made in the last five years in getting 
3 showel mm better stock. In fact, there has been 
in Iowag@™ @ Wonderful revolution in all lines of 
progress. 

= aa Ihad a 40-acre field that I put in corn 
Dakota, this year. It had a lot of stumps in 

iri shove i. So J began in the spring and went 
ado labora Yefore, the plow, in lands, and blew 
 signifiegm Out the stumps. The dynamite cost 
way, tiegm me $80 and I estimated the labor, ex- 
rive large dusive of team in hauling and pulling 
be noted me Mots at $40. So I was out in money 
industry. ay Sout $120. It produced a big change 
exceedejam M the appearance of the field. Then 
5 million @e We could make so much more head- 
larg ove Way in.the crop. As the ground was 
' tather low, by cracking up the hard 

and ainege Mbsoil, 1 estimated that in a wet 
hile gol Year that I could grow enough more 
ved a dem Wit to pay cost of dynamiting. Land 
t produe- that is wet can be dryed out a great 


erials 0mm “al by dynamiting. A friend who 


ked gains@™ “ame from Illinois, tells me that up 
Thus 19mm there, a man had a field that was very 

cement, Wet. He check-rowed it 50 feet apart. 
per cait@™ Then he bored down and put a stick 
s arealome % dynamite in every check and ex- 


sand até@m Dloded it. Then that ground produced 


nd glass a2 enormous crop of corn. Another 
yducts for friend adjoining me, had two ponds 
-breaking my “at had water in them nearly all the 


num, suk year, He bored down and dynamited 


| pottery, them and then he was enabled to grow 
hile sub {rops‘on them. Over at Piggott, Ark., 
orted fot ‘they dug a ditch with dynamite. 
abrasive, A revival meeting has just closed at 
hese pre Campbell in which the evangelists 
vell-maie te Were girls. They are sisters, Daisy 
smelt; 2 Norma McCarmick. They live in 
» that t ayne county. One is 23 and the oth- 
g more@@me 25 years of age, and they have been 
resources the work seven year. Norma, the 
eeks lat? TOUNgest, does the preaching and 
for all Daisy leads the’ singing. They do fine 
expect Meaching and singing. Both are fine 
ave OV ME Wisicians, They are polished, cul- 
nich ba Mm "red young ladies and have preached 
~@ “lover Dunklin county and Southeast 
Issouri, The crowd was so big here 
TES. t no-church would hold it and a 
tich man in Campbell, W. D. Larswell, 
, are 00mm Ye up his new theater to the meet- 
the wort and it wouldn't contain the crowd 
i in ; came. They preach the old gospel 
seemed “'Tepentance and holy living. Their 


Mging is something wonderful. 
R. C. YOUNG. 





Correct. 
the Class in history had the floer. 
_— any scholar tell me where the 
laration of Independence was 
med?” asked the teacher. 
At de bottom, like a letter,” prompt- 
Teplied one lad. 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


S Ressary are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 

and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors ave doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 


door. 





such a good telescope was never offered in such 8 
POSITIVELY liberal manner before. 

by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 


maker. 
struments. 
ing clearness. 


Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc. 

Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. 
not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be; that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 
mosphere, increasing ‘the power and utility of Tele- 


price. 


scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 


3 Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, and can tell colors and count windows 


nearly 20 miles away. 


in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun. 


L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
when the sun was almost 80 per cent con- 


cealed.” 
Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
I have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in 


scope arrived O. K. 


my life—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





REMEMBER 
this offer 
is limited 


Act 
Quickly 






Colman’s 
Rural World 


718 Lucas Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, - - MO. 


fore they reach you. 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 


































You ean view and count 


These telescopes are made 


They 





SIGN 
THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. They re- 

present the best skill of the 
old world. Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little Practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances, 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 
one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


We do 





Send us $1.00 to pay for a oue year extension on your 
subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 

and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing-and~ packing 
charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 


Absolute guarantee 











Coupon Order Blank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.85 for which you may extend my sub- 


scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 

Name COCOA ESEE SESE ESSE SESH H SHEE SEEHHHESHHSHSESTSHOSSESSSSSHSSSOSSESE® 
Post Office COO CEES E EEE SEER SHER HHESEESEEHEASSHSSSSHOLOSSSOSSOSSSESOSS 


State PPPOE CEASE EEE SESS SESE SESS ESE ESSE S ESOS SSESSOSSOSOL OS SEOSSSOSES® 


R, PF. D. No. @eeceseeeseseseeseetereee BOX. .cccccoscccccescsececesesess 
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: ene went = 7 : a 
: e. --4to consist entirely of stars to the}known as nebulae. What then must| FOR UNSIGHTLY COMPLEXIONS, 
ome ircle number of from 10 to 20,000! What] be the dimensions of these latter Use Beautiola, 
5 must be the distance of this object; bodies? What a complexity of mo- Freckles, Pimples, 





TO SELECT A WIFE. 

Select the lady of your choice, 

And one who has a cheerful voice, 
The one that’s pleased with all you do. 
That's the kind o’ girl for you. 





See that no trace of jealousy 
Is found in her, your wife to be, 
For it would rob of peace and joy 
And such a trait would you annoy. 


And when you're married let the frau 
Still wear a smile and sweetly bow 
To gents and ladies young and old, 
And such a wife’s worth more than 
gold. 
P. S. And help the biz. 





Yo Pick Out a Hubby. 


Pick out a man who’s kind and true, | 


The one that will work hard for you, 
And give you ‘'nough to buy a dress 
And save to keep you from distress. 


When sickness comes there's doctors’ 
bills 

‘And druggists must be paid for pills. 

So the prudent man’s the one for you 

And you'll be happy with him, too. 


Yes, pick the man who cheerfully 
Will let you smile and kindly be 
To those who come across your way, 
‘And that’s the kind of man they say. 


For everybody’ll say he’s fine, 

And is the best one in his line. 

So the broad mind is of much avail, 
But the narrow one is apt to fail. 


When the pick’s made and knot is tied 

Be faithful and be satisfied. 

Some fortune favors more than others, 

But, for fifty years, you may be lovers. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





WISDOM AND POWER OF THE 





DEITY. 
Editor Rural Worid: To a careless 
observer the stars which adorn the 
ceiling of our terrestrial abode ap- 


pear to have been launched through 
the spaces of infinity at random, and 
without any regard to order, but under 
careful telescopic inspection we learn 
that they have been grouped in clus- 
ters and linked together in such a way 
as to display the wisdom and power 
of the Deity to an extraordinary de- 
gree, but man, so far, @as only been 
able to unravel but a small portion 
of the scene of universal nature, he has 
only made a partial investigation into 
the intricacies on the outskirts of the 
celestial kingdom. The most expert 
astronomical observer and mathemati- 
ciaa that our world has ever produced, 
has only a smattering of knowledge 
of this wonderful science. There are 
comparatively but few persons who 
have any idea of the vast amount of 
machinery that is in use by those who 
are engaged in investigations of the 
siderial heavens. Instrumental as- 
trohomy as now practiced has reached 
a wonderful degree of accuracy, but 
there is still room. for much improve- 
ment in that and other directions. 

In regard to the. general arrange- 
ments of the systems of the universe, 
there is the strongest.kind of convinc- 
ing evidence that the stars are not dis- 
persed as it were at random, in a kind 
of magnificent confusion, but that they 
are distributed systematically, in im- 
mense clusters, throughout the regions 
of infinitude. These great clusters are 
known as nebulate, and they. contain 
within. their limits legions of small, 
medium, large, and very large clus- 
ters, and these groups and clusters 
might be subject to nummerous subdi- 
visions and classifications, on down 
until we come to single, double, treble 
and multiple star systems. But ter- 
restrial beings lack mental power suf- 
ficient for the solution of problems of 
such intricacy. 

Let us select a star from one of the 
small groups mentioned above, and 
then let us make some investigations 


so as to learn something of the scale 


of magnitude of even the smallest star 
groups.. A point of light in the firma- 
ment: that appears like an almost in- 
visible star to the unaided eye, which 
a moderate sized telescope shows as 
a small dim round speck, yet this ob- 
ject is found by po!verful instruments 


from the earth, when its stars appear 
to be blended and projected one upon 
another, hundreds of them appearing 
only like a lucid point, and yet the 
distance between any two of them is 
perhaps 10,000 times greater than that 
of Saturn from our earth. 

Each one of these stars or luminous 
orbs must be considered as a sun, and 
it is about certain that each one of 
them is encompassed with a retinue of 
revolving opaque planets, to the num- 
ber of perhaps 100, and it may be that 
their number is much greater than 
this. We learn then that a star which 
appears almost invisible to the un- 
aided eye, is in reality a congeries of 
luminous opaque orbs to the number 
of much more than 2,000,000, and if 
| those resplendent habitable worlds are 
peopled with intelligent natures as 
they surely must be, what must their 
number be? 

Some scientists make a distinction 
between star groups and star clusters. 
A group is a collection of stars equally 
compressed in all parts, and the out- 
line may be of any shape. Groups are 
much smaller than clusters, and there 
is no condensation towards the central 
points of such systems. Most clusters 
are of large size, and many of them 
present beautiful configurations that 
are of great interest and well worth 
observing and studying. The clusters 
are in most cases round, and this is 
an indication that there exists some 
general bond of union in the nature of 
an attractive force within their bor- 
ders. There appears to be an intrinsic 
density far greater at the central 
| points of clusters than there is at the 
|} surface. In the groups, the state of 
aggregation at the central points, is 


| 





|}in general no more dense than at the | 


| surface of the mass of such bodies. The 
| appearance of a cluster indicates the 
| existence of a central force, residing 
| either in a central body or in the cen- 
{ter of gravity of the whole system. 

| Besides the immense numbers of 
star groups and clusters that are in 
plain view, great numbers of them 
are invisible to the naked eye, and can 
only be seen as systems, by the use 
of the most powerful telescopes. Tele- 
scopes of moderate power exhibit such 
objects as faint specks of light of 
cometary appearance without tails. 


The Pleiades is a very conspicuous 
small group of stars, and it must be 
much nearer the earth than most oth- 
ers. In ancient times seven stars were 
plainly visible to the unaided eye in 
this group. Ovid, a poet who lived in 
the first century, states that in former 
times, there were seven, and it has 
been conjectured that one of them has 
long since disappeared. There are 
said to be a very few persons who have 
such great acuteness of vision that 
they can perceive 14 stars in this group 
with the naked eye. The stars in this 
group are not crowded, and with a 
telescope of moderate power, 100 or 
more can be perceived. Praesepe or 
the Bee Hive appears as a nebulous 
speck to the unaided eye, but with a 
small telescope it is resolvable into 
very minute stars. 


Such star groups as these are among 
the smallest, yet in reality they are 
immense stellar systems, and although 
they are comparatively near the earth, 
yet they are situated at an immeasur- 
able distance in the profundty of 
space. The contemplative philosopher 
might spend a life time of 10,060 years 
in studying and investigating the won- 
ders of creation on one or these minia- 
ture stellar systems, and yet at the 


end of that period he would have a 
very imperfect knowledge of such 
sideral groups. In stellar systems 


known as clusters, there are likely 
combinations of motion and siderial 
arrangements of far greater complexi- 
ty and sublimity than are to be found 
in group systems, yet in both classes of 
this kind there must be produced a 
great diversity of phenomena and cef- 
fects. Suns revolve around suns and 
and systems around systems, and 
planetary bodies in vast numbers cir- 
culate around central luminaries, and 
myriads of satellites encompass and 
reyolve around their primaries, while 
comets in great numbers are moving 
through the interstellar regions of 
group and other systems, and yet such 
bodies as clusters are only infinitesi- 
mal portions of still greater clusters, 





tions, perturbations, and other effects 
must necessarily follow among such 
astonishing scenes, yet under the su- 
perintending care of the Almighty 
Achitect whose intelligence is infinite, 
everything moves onward in the most 
perfect order and harmony, without 
confusion. 

It appears to be one of the plans of 
the Creator to reveal to man some of 
the wonders of celestial mechanicism. 
He has therefore endowed certain men 
with a perspicacity of intellect, and 
with such a profound knowledge of 
everything connected with physical 
| and mathematical investigations, and 
| With such eminent skill in the science 
|of analysis that man has been ren- 
, dered capable of making some of the 
most difficult determinations in regard 
|to the problems that appear while 
such bodies as double, treble, multiple 
;and other star systems are being ob- 
| served, investgated and studied. But 

there are certain things in connection 

with multiple and some other star sys- 
| tems that will baffle the skill of earth’s 
| most profound mathematicians, yet 
| there will most likely be celestial in- 
telligence dwelling upon other worlds 
| of a far higher order of intellectual 
| ability than terrestrial scientists pos- 
| sess, who will be able to make the re- 
| quisite mathematical calculations, and, 
{as I have said before, this circum- 
| stance affords a presumptive evidenc: 
| that such superior intelligences actual- 
| ly exist in the universe, and that man, 
| powers, may be in the act of training 
| in the present improvement of his 
| for the employment and the society of 
| such intellectual beings in a future 
; scene of existence. J. M. MILLER. 











LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 





Dear Home Circle, as my other let- 
ter entitled Home Circle Volunteer 
| escaped the waste basket. I will call 
|again. As Early Alice requests all 
lovers of flowers and home comforts 
to tell of our methods of securing 
these, her requests just suits me, for I 
am a dear lover of flowers, and home 
comforts, and I am a dear lover of 
birds and children also. I told the 
Circle in my other letter about help- 
ing my dear mother do her household 
and garden work. I raised more flow- 
ers than anybody else. I am 57 now, 
and I love flowers now just as much as 
I did when I was a boy, and my ma- 
tron loves them equally as much as I 
do, and we have a fine lot of them. 

I have a 19-year-old daughter who 
loves flowers, also my three little boys 
love flowers, but if my two elder boys 
love flowers they know it, but I don’t. 
We have raised most all kind of flow- 
ers, but the most valuable and sweet- 
est flower we had was a little girl. She 
was too sweet and too good for us and 
this world. When she was but eight 
months and 13 days old God sent his 
death angel and the angel plucked this 
tender little flower and tenderly car- 
ried it to a better world. This might 
seem cruel, but the same God who 
plucked this little flower gives us an 
opportunity to redeem it or in other 
words go to it. I can’t think of any- 
thing that will make home more com- 
fortable than children and flowers. 
We ordered quite a variety of flower 
seeds from R. H. Shumway of Illinois. 
My favorite flower was the sweet pink. 
I raised them while I was a small boy. 
All of our neighbors have different va- 
rieties. Some of them have different 
varieties from our, so we get from our 
neighbors and they get from us. By 
doing this we don’t have to buy so 
many. I think we can make our coun- 
try homes more comfortable and 
cheerful than our city homes. Why? 
Because we have more of nature’s 
comforts and blessings. We have the 
wild song birds to sing for us, we have 
various breeds of poultry and farm 
animals. We have the fresh vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, milk and butter. Of course, 
there are different ways of securing 
flowers and home comforts. First we 
should secure the right kind of seed 
if we want to grow a°’pink we must 
plant pink seed, not a thistle seed. 
Next important thing is to cultivate 
those plants. If we allow the thistles, 
briers and weeds to stunt them and 
they would produce nothing but little 
pale and puny flowers, we will have 
something that will not be much pleas- 





Moth Spots disappear; wrinkleg 
unsightly complexions become c 
clear and youthful by the regular Use 
of Beautiola and _ Beauty Cream 
(used as a cleanser). 
These products do their work east. 
ly, quickly and at little cost. They 
are trade-marked and guaran 
Sold by druggists and direct, For 
$1.00 you will receive one box of 
of these popular and magica] beauti- 


fiers. 
THE BEAUTIOLA ¢ 
2924 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo, 
Lt. 


Blackheads, 
and 




















ure or comfort 
friends. 

Weil, what about our children, de 
they need cultivating? They are our 
little human plants. If we will culti- 
vate them by keeping the cigarettes, 
whisky and other evils away from 
them. If we will give them the proper 
cultivation they will, no doubt, bea 
comfort to us and we will not be 
ashamed of them and not ashamed for 
others toseethem. While if we neglect 
lect this cultivaion and allow whisky, 
this cultivation and allow whisky, cig- 
arettes and evilcompanions to blight 
their lives, we can’t expect them to be 
anybody else. Our Home Circle con 
much comfort to us themselves or 
anybody else. Our home circle con- 
sists of myself, wife and six children, 
one daughter and five sons. DaughttT 
19 years old and sons’ ages run from 
10 to 21, and none of them use tobac- 
co or whisky, and they are all indus- 
trious, hard working children. 


I tell my wife that we have no right 
to complain regarding our children’s 
conduct. My two oldest boys are 
spraying the orchard today, while my 
three younger boys are hauling rock. 
We have about 100 White Plymouth 
Rock hens, 16 ducks, 30 hogs, 8 horses, 
one young colt, four cows, 4 calves, @ 
fine orchard, 30 acres of wheat, 18 of 
oats, 26 of corn and plenty of good 
pasture, and a good garden, and plenty 
of flowers. We attend church every 
first and third Sundays, attend Sunday 
school every Sunday at 10 a. m., 
Endeavor every Sunday evening. 
church is in the country, three miles 
from our home. On church days We 
make three trips, which covers # 
miles, and on the Sundays when. there 
is no church we make two trips 
which covers 12 miles and we get 
pay for our time. In our Bible s¢ 
I am trying to teach a class of young 
men. I Have an average attendance 
about. 20 each Sabbath, and I am ty 
ing to conduct the Endeavor m 
so you can know I have plenty of 
to do, but enjoy my work. Nature 
now dressed in her robe of green, 
white and blue. My health is.bad, but 
Iam _ glad I live in a country home, 
where we are blessed with natu 
gifts, and on the green pastures 3 
the farm animals roam. 


to us, and visiting 








Farm Student and Information 


















{ 
E. N. HENDRIX, | | 
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= 
In building a hen house allow four 
or five square feet of floor space for 


each tow}. 


Observing an unfamiliar shrub by 
a country roadside a student of 
potany stopped to make an examina- 

n. “Are you acquainted with this 
flower, young man?” he asked of a 
assing yokel. “Yep,” the boy la- 
conically answered. “To what family 
do you think it belongs?” Indicating 
a near-by house with a pudgy thumb 








the 
Puck. 


boy answered: “Higginses.”— 

















C. H., 1912, 4-cylinde 
peal, #1-8 i ert 6 passe 
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Halliday, 4-cylinder, S passenger 

Commerce ck. 4 eylinder . 

Mitchel), 4-cylinder, 6 passenger . 

Moon, 4 cylinder, 5-passenger ...............---.- 750 

Terms:—A reasonable oneb nd. Rucomov balance to suit. 

Weber Im — compeny, 
nt ky St. 

ea Only four  tlooke North of I= ‘station. | 
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PATTERNS 1 FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


Jn ordering patterns for Waist, give 
pust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children” give 


age only; while for patterns for 
‘Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


wal. Ladies’ One-Piece Corset Cover. 


32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
It re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

1008. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, Medium 
and large. It requires 33 yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9998, Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small; medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. 


“Cut in six sizes: 


9743. Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 


quires 55g yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 


1018-1016. Ladies’ Costume. 


Waist 1/18 is cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 1019 is cut in six sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches’ waist 


measure. It requires 74% yards of 40- 
inch material to make the dress for a 
$6-inch si The skirt measures 
about 144 yards at the lower edge. Two 
geparate patie) 10¢ for each. 


ns, 


1012. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 7% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 17 year size. The skirt 
measures about 11-3 yard at its lower 
edge. 

1005. Girl's Two-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 43g yards of 27- 
inch material for a 4-year size. 

1019. Girl's Dress, With Lining. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 12-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ Size........Years 
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“INVINCIBLE, 


ly and tmpartially. 

a x 
Tee dal} 

makes | y paper while its great 


Twe Fagers Every Week. 





UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a reguiar subscriber, whe has read it 
the TWICE-A-WEEK tases of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR FPAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i, 
wnenimous verdict of its more then a haif million readers, 


thie the 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest 
journal published in America. It 


JB. 
e ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY. accurate- 
IT is INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
who desires to keep gene oe | posted, but hag not the time to read 


an INVALUABLE HOMB AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Suumpie Copics Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
SY. LOUIS, MO. 


RURAL WORLD and _GLOBB-DBMOCRAT 
BITHER ADDREES, BOTH FOR 


fer many years, ef 


Merchant or 


of well-selected & matter 


Right Pages ench Teesday and Fridays. 


$1.00 xr 





CLASSIFIE 


WANT and 
FOR @ FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 


~ yeu CAN BUY, | SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW BATE OF 


One Cent a Word cach Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 


count as words. 


initiais and numbers 


sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


SMALL ADS. DU BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED married man wishes po- 
sition on steck or dairy farm. Tenant house 
to live in. Chas. Bullock, Algonquin, IDL. 














_HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Christian woman housekeeper 
—family of seven—permanent. Box 251. 


Ackerman, Mississippi. 

U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS men and 
women over 18. $65 to $150 month. Thou- 
sands appointments coming. Common .edu- 
cation sufficient. List of positions open free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t J 167, Rochester, N. Y. 


HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted In 
each locality To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
I-L-U 2021, 


























AGENTS. 

WILL PAY _ reliable woman .$260.60 for 
distributing 2,000. free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town.~ No 
—- required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute P1.,“ Chicago. 

eee ——_ 
DOGS. 

FOR . SALE—English Sena pups, 

James Cassell, Fremont, Neb : 





SABLE AND WHITE PUPPIES, 3 montis, 
$5.00; females 2 years old, $10.00. All eligible 
to registry. J. E. Batchelder, Hunter, Okla. 


BLOODHOUND PUPPIES—English, regia- 
a pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 








FOR SALE—Extra fine fox, cat, coon and 










































































not required. Address, The opposum hounds. Send stamp for reply. 
= Ky. John Durfiam, Durant, Miss. 
FARMS AND | LANDS. THOROUGHLY trained coon and opposum 
a as —~ | hounds, lots of young hounds partly trained. 
EXC, BOOK, 1,000 farms, etc., Every- | Fine Mississippi Sawyer pit, games, extra 
| where. Honest trades. Graham Bros., El- | large India games, India game ducks. Pay 
| dorado, Kas. $5 each. Live mink $1, live coons. Buy fox, 
| skunk, squirrels. I sell*trap to catch them 
} FARM HOME in healthy West Fla. No/alive. Walter Odom, Durant, Miss. 
drouth, no suow. “Facts about Florida” 
j free. W. S. Reeve, Pensaola, Fila. —_— —/ 
LIVE STOCK. 
WRITE Mé for prices; cheap lands, any 
| size tracts; Abundance of rain; goed crops; REGISTERED Tamworths, hogs and pigs 
| fine .grass. J. J. Lindsey, Lamesa, Texas. J. L. Jones, Okolona, Miss. 
| LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS, rich , RwGiSTcRED Berkshire hogs and pigs for 
and cheap; on railroad. Robert Sessions, | sale S. T. Majors, Mt. Olive, Miss. 
Winthrop, Ark 
i _— ——__——_ —-—— -—— -- —— BERKSHIRES, splendid lot of pedigreed 
} HOME STE ADS and. prov ed up places for | Berkshires, all ages Pigs, $10 each. H. H, 
le. For information write John M,. Edes, | Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 
| Williams, Beltrami Co., Minn | 
| ——— — ————— ; NICELY MARKE » GUERNSEY CALVES 
| Ww AN TE .D to heat from owner of good farm } either sex, $17.50 each, crated for eship- 
| for Send description and cash pri } ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 
jb. F. B moti, Minneapolis, Minn. | 
| . SPOTTE D POLAND CHINAS for sale. Five 
YELLOWSTONE VALLEY LANDS—A! fall boars, spring pigs, both sexes Prices 
| falfa, sugar beet, wheat and stock ranches | reasonabk R. L Mount, | > Polo, Missouri 
| Write for list The J. A, Hardin Real Estate |} _--__ ae a 
| Co., Hysham, Mont. | TAMWORTH SWINE—?F Registered and ime 
j } muned for life, $10.50. Collie puppies. Howe 
j FARMS—If you want a good wheat, corn | ard Pendleton, Yukon, Oklahoma 
jand alfaifa farm write us; some for ex- } 
; change. Write for list Eastern Kansas |} I HAVE some good Cotswold bucks for 
| Land Company, Iola, Kansas. | sale at prices that are right Satisfaction 
| guaranteed Write your wants. Paul 
5) IMPROVED FARMS, .40 miies south |} Woods, Carlinville, Iil 
} Kansas Vity; $40 to $100 per acre; fine corn, 
; wheat, oats, timothy, clover, bluegrass land CHOICE MULKFOUT BUARS, farrowed in 
Send for lists J. B. Wilson, Drexel, Mo. April; sired by Black Prince I1., 60209; ped- 
} |igree furnished Price, $20.00 each. Geo, 
| FOR SALE—150 acres at Wickliffe, Ohio, | Sinn, Alexandria, Neb 
| 4% hour from Cleveland, 5 min. walk from -- — —-—___—___ — ee 
} Shore Line Suburban car line, Euclid ave RE GISTERED shri Spadlire 8, rams and ewes, 
and Lake Erie. Forty acres woodland, 15 | all ages, from lambs up. Of good quality 
acres grapes, balance pasture land and.-tilla- | and breeding for sale at farmers’ prices. Also 
ble soil Running brook. Ideal spot for | my imported herd ram. Walter Miller, 
summer home. Box 6, care Journal of Agri | Iberia, Mo., R. FE D. No. 3 
j culture, St. Louis, Mo | . 
FOR SALE—A choice 4-year-old regts- 


} corporation 


SPLENDID FARM of 
line from Miami 
grounds, fertile and well watered, 
dairy and poultry, a splendid chance 
cate children inexpensively; 1l-room 
40-42 barn, two silos; ten cows, 18 acres of 
nice corn, 2 cuttings of alfalfa in mow 
with it. Possession immediately Owner, 
273, Oxford, Ohio. 


Box 273, 

SPECIAL BARGAIN—Small colonization 
tract, 1,200 acres rich, level, black land lo- 
eated five miles from San Benito, Cameron 
Co., Tex., in the famous Rio Grande Valley 
irrigation district. Permanent water rights. 
Canals and drain ditches through the land. 
Easy to clear. Already plotted in 40-acre 
tracts. Recently foreclosed by Trust Com- 
pany and is now offered for limited time at 
a remarkably low price for quick sale. For 
information and price address P. O. Box 178, 
Houston, Tex. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION—Wanted, location 
for seven $150,000.00 condensed milk plants 
and twelve $115,000.00 milk, flour and sugar 
plants. We sell no stock or bonds, nor ask 
for free site. Show -us you have natural sur- 
roundings to develop into dairy country if 
milk prices are such to make it possible to 
do so at a profit. Send full information of 
your advantages, pictures of farms, publi- 
eations, books, etc., to Herman R, Franzen, 
Ephrata, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. 


49 acres, just across 
University 
fine for 
to edu- 











; will be 


house, ! 


g0 | 


| 


teréd Guernsey 
ancestry 


bull, with advance registery 
and 6 bull calves, sired by him that 
ready for service this fall; alao, 7 
high-grade heifers. Seymour A. Merriman, 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
- op — | 
BEES AND HONEY. 
NEW EXTRACTED HONEY, two cans of 


60 Ibs. each, $9.50, reduced prices on 10 can 
lots. J. M. Ruyts, Carlebad, New Mexico. 











ITALIAN QUEENS—Moore's strain, $1.00 





each, 6 for $5.00, 12 for $9.00. Ramer & 
Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 
BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 











can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each, 
Sample 10c. . Price lNst free. M. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 
—— a> 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

FOR SALE- —Foxes and coons, skunks, 
minks. Address Spring Dale Farm, Box 33, 
Custer, Ky. 








FOR SALE CHEAP—Ohio ensilage cutter 
No. 11, with pipe. B. L. Rochelle, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


NEW FLUFF RUGS, made of old carpet; 
sample free. Harding Bros., Cuba, Mo. 








FARMS FOR SALE—We are anxious to do 
business with you; have been doing a gen- 
eral real estate business in Texas more than 
twenty-five years. We are in position to 
give you the best service possible. We have 
some of the finest farms in Texas for sale, 
and many excellent ranches, and much un- 
improved lands, for sale at bargains, and we 
are in position to take care of you until you 


have paid for your home. We sell on easy 
terms. T. J. Cole & Co., 610 Southwestern 
Life Building, Dallas, Texas. 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED-—-Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co.. Box D., 
Fahnouth, Ky. 

2. Sey 


SS —— ——- 


AUTOMOBILE. 


CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 
$31 8 Clinton St., Chicago, I1l. 


POULTRY. 
EGGS AND STOCK—Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 


dottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, eget L. 
Cc. Diamond, Mankato, Minn., Box 377. 


FOR SALE—Peeriess strain 8S. ©. White 
Leghorn cockerels and pullets, from blue rib- 
ben stock, March hatched. Prié¢es very rea- 














_ 

















sonable if taken soon. Andy Mikkelson, 
Utica, Neb.. Route 3. 





INSECT-BAG-——It kills flies, not some but 
all. Safe, simple; economical and effective, 
Twenty-five cents in stamps. Fore & Oo,, 
Roxobel, N. C. 


ALFALFA — COLORADO — IRRIGATED. 
Best for all stock. Buy direct. Avoid mid- 
dliemen. Ask for delivered prices. Chero- 
kee Commission Company, Bristel; Cole. 


CONDITION POWDERS and livestock 
remedies, standard guaranteed formulas’ for 
making; information that will save you dol- 
lars; free formules and particulars. Burton 
Co., Box 803, Syracuse, N. Y 


INCUBATOR TROUBLES. .My secret dis- 
covery hatches every good egg. No dead 











shell. ‘Took me 16 years to learn the misa- 
ing link. It’s an eye-opener. No appliances 
for sale. Information free. Dr. Hopkins, St. 


Francisville, Mo. 


COINS WANTED—I am collecting ccing 
ty you have dimes with initials N. O. A. 





x. S&S. or F. near edge under words 
“One Dime,” write me stating what you 
have. I need several of each of these coina 


te complete my celiections and will pay well 
to get them. M. Falkenstein, Sauk City, Wis. 


6 PER CENT MONEY, 6 PER beg 
Loans may be obtained for any Beery 
acceptable Real Estate ga Be Tal yerige 
ileges; correspendénce 
Agency Company, 767 on Diectric Shae, 
Denver. Colo, 
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Horseman 


W. D. Lee is judging the saddle and 
harness horse classes at the Manitoba 
Exposition at Winnipeg. Can.,_ this 
«Week, 














The Inter-State Fair and live stock 
show at St. Joe is arranging for a big; 
horse show next year in connection 
with their fair. They haven't suffi- | 
cient stable room to put on the show 
this year. 


Proi. E. A. Trowbridge, of Columbia, 
Mo., has been selected to judge at 
Minnesota and Kentucky state fairs. 
He will also judge for the Smithville 
Horse Show and the Iowa State Fair. 


Chas. W. Green, of Centralia, Mo., 
who is superintendent of the light 
harness department at the Missouri 


State Fair this year, has been selected | 





to judge the light harness classes at 
the Murfreesboro, Tenn., fair Sept.) 
Sth-11th | 

Sedalia, ias a riding club 
which meets quite often and enjoys 
rides about that place in the even- 
ings Although the club has just re- 
cently been organized, there is quite 
a good number of members, botn 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The entire program offered by the 
big Muskogee, Okla., fair received a 
good entry and the following classes 
were declared to go: Two and three- 
year-old trots, the 2:30, 2:19 and 2:15 
trots The two and three-year-old 
paces, the 2:25; 2:14 and 2:11 paces. 

Eight of the eleven events offered ; 
by the Jasper County Fair Association 
at Carthage, Mo., received a sufficient 
entry and are declared a go and they 
are as follows: 2:25 pace, 2:16 pace, 
2:12 and tl -year-old paces. The 
2:25, 2:18 three and two-year-old 
trots 2:14 and 11 trots and 
ree-for-a 1 not fill and are 
| re 

The Sturgeon, Mo., Fair Association 
filled the following events: The two 
and three-year-old trots: the 2:30, 
2:25. 2:20 and 2:16 trots. The three- 
vear-old, 2:25, 2:18, 2:20, 2:15 free-! 
for-all paces The meeting is Aug. 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, and Sam Spel- 
man is the secretary, and he is ably | 


assisted by Dr. McComas, Watt Har- | 





ris, Mr. Dinwiddie, etc. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM | 
WORK TEAM, 
On every farm there is what is 


termed the work team, that is, the 
team which does the leading work 
throughout the year. The young 
horses are on pasture, and the extra 
work animals are turned out after 
the busy spring season, but the farm- 
er has use for a team in some way 
nearly every day of the year and he 
usually has a good steaay team for 
this purpose. This team is kept in 
the stable most of the time while the 
other animals are turned out to grass,,. 
where they will do ail right without 
much attention on the part of their 
owner; but those which are kept in 
the stable and worked every day de- 
mand more care. What every farmer 
should do is to keep the work team 
comfortable, to feed properly and to 
keep it in good shape, cays American 
Cultivator. 

Every horse demands a certain 
amount of attention, but when he 
works he needs better care than at 
other times. The work team does not 
get the same chance for grass as the 
other horses, and consequently one 
needs to be more careful about feed- 

“ing, for grass is nature’s feed and 
‘remédy and keeps the whole system 
‘in order. The horse that works prac- 
tically every day in the year needs 
good feed. He needs feed that will 
give him strength and energy so that 
he will feel like work. Feed him so 
that he will feel that way and he will 
do more work on less feed. 

We have observed that it is the 
policy of many farmers to make a 
heavy reduction in feed allowance for 
the horse when he is idle, and in- 
crease as work thickens—a kind of 
sliding scale that is neither just to 





the horse nor in keeping with sensible 


feeding. That the horse at hard work 
requires more feed than the idle one 
goes without saying, but when he is 
idle is the very time to store in the 
energy of the horse that power of en- 
durance which he may draw on heavi- 
ly when put to hard work. As a 
means of also conserving the best 
health of the horse the liberal feeding ! 
of him at rest cannot be too highly | 
recommended. The horse does not} 
plow tomorrow from the feed he eats | 
today, but he plows from the store- j 
house of his energy, his vitality, the 





| Waste of which is supplied in a meas- 
ure by the feed of today, and the feed | 


of tomorrow while he is plowing. | 

The digestive ability of a horse must 
be remarkably developed and active 
if he can eat and assimilate each day 
sufficient feed to restor: 
of hard work, day 


all the waste | 
after day. Unless 
he can do so, his strength wanes. and 
to fortify the horse ainst 
damage by this work tax, the careful 
feeder will have anticipated the work 
demand having a good regerve 
force created by previous feeding 

It should be understood that too 
heavy feeding while the horse at. 
hard labor may be detracting from his 


ag 


serious 


bs 


is 


working ability inasmuch as he has 
the additional burden of an over- 
workin_; stomach, 

What we want to learn is how to 


feed and care for horses so that they 
will be the most active, able to do the 
most work, and be in the best condi- 
tion possible on the least feed and at | 
the least expense. Most farmers 
understand that oats are the best 


, horse feed of all grains, but sometimes ! 


Oats are too expensive for the purpose. 





Corn makes a good substitute for part 
of the oats in a ration. It is a more 
fattening feed and has not the energy | 
producing powers of oats, but can 
well be substituted for one half or 
one-third of the oats with very good 
results. 

Bran is another very good horse 
feed. It is of a high protein content 
and keeps the bowels in good condi- 
tion. 

For roughage, good clover hay, free 
from dust or mold is just as good as 
timothy, but as a rule our clover hay 
is so dusty that timothy is generally 
used. Dusty hay should always be 
avoided. A light sprinkling of water 
will easily remedy the difficulty if 
it has to be used. Strew is also good 
roughage, the oats straw ranking first. 
Fodder corn and shredded fodder 
make excellent food in winter. 

Some people think that if plenty of 
good oats, or corn and hay are on 
hand, that it is all that is needed for 
work horses, but this is not true. A 
horse needs a variety of food the same 
as man; there is great dietic value in 
variety in any ration. The best plan, 
however, in making up a ration is to 
choose such feeds as will give the best 
results most cheaply. 

Feed does not cover the whole sub- 
ject of care. Sweat on the horse 
should be removed daily; the horse 
that spends most of his time either 
in the harness or in the stable has no 
chance to rub dry sweat off. Daily 
use of the curry comb and brush 
should be practiced; every morning 
remove all dirt and sweat that has 
dried fast to the hair. These im- 
purities of the skin must be removed. 





CHAMPION STATE PIG RAISER, 


Sweating is nature’s way of casting | 


out impurities, and so it is good for | 
the horse to sweat, but he should be | 
looking right when hitched up each 
morning. 

All horses will do better for an 
abundance of exercise. Many good 
animals are ruined every year by over 
feeding and lack of exercise. They 
should be kept in light, clean and well 
ventilated stables, but whenever pos-| 
sible turn them into pasture field or | 
lot, even if for only an hour or two; 4 





| the exercise thus obtained will be of | 
great benefit to the animals. 
THE FARM HOME AND THE 
FLIGHT TO THE CITIES, 
“Every farmer who owns his farm 
ought to have running water in his 
kitchen and a bathroom in his house, | | 
and those who do not own them 
should have these necessities supplied 
by the owners,” says Mr, A. C. Ebie, 
a business man of Dallas in talking 
recently to his neighbors in a farm- | 


ing community near Canton, Ohio, the 
occasion being the Ebie reunion, 
when about three hundred relatives 
and connections of the family came 
together, and his remarks apply to 
conditions in Texas well in 
Ohio. 

“A reason why young people leave 
the farm as soon as they are able is 
that they are very much happy 
there than they might be little 
consideration on the part of their 
parents were shown them. The rea- 
son so many farm wives are old and 


is as 


less 


if a 


worn out before their time is that they 
every 


do so riuch work day that a 





little study and less expense on the 
part of their husbands would make 
unnecessary. It is surprising how 
much additional pleasure and comfort 
can be gained at little or no cost, 
and what a wonderful difference it 
makes in a home and in the memories 
of that home. The farmer in reason- 
able circumstances buys sulky plows 
and improved farm machinery of all 
kinds, and generally iives in a house 
that is absolutely devoid of comfort. 
A farmer of-my acquaintance has run- 
ning water piped into his barn for 
the horses and cattle, while his wife 
has to carry what she uses in cooking 
and washing from a spring an eighth 
of a mile distant. It is only reason- 
able and natural that the boys and 
girls, as they grow up, should get 
away from conditions such as _ these, 
and go where they can liye more easi- 
ly and comfortably. The living con- 
ditions on the farms must be made 
better as a necessary part of making 
farming itself better.” 

While Mr,. Ebie was visiting back 
home, he aroused much interest and 
discussion by screening the porches 
and windows tn a farm house he owns 
there. He did the work himself, at 
an outlay of/several dollars for the 
wire cloth and two days of time. His 
neighbors could easily have done the 
same thing, but like so many of our 
farmers never thought of it, and con- 
sidered the disease-bearing flies and 
the discomfort as being all a day’s 
work. In the same way, the. farmer 
who owns his home could spare the 
few dollars and the two days to make 
the -house better for the women and 
children to live in. and could even 





MONUMEN 
Exceptions 
Propos 
Writ 
BES ai For Partic, 
rble & Granite ¢ 
718 Fourth National Bank Bid, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





YOU CAN PUTA 
BONITA FARM Silo. 
ON YOUR FARM FOR 
| ONE-THIRD THE Cost 


Tested four years and fully guaran. 
teed. Act promptly. 


BONITA FARM, RAYMORE, 4p 


MINERAL _ 
PBs," HEAVE 













$3 Package CURES any case or money reiuné 
$1 Package CURES ordinary cases- 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 468 N. Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh,Py 


spare the money necessary for 4 
windmill and water system that would 
save his wife two thousand pounds of 
lifting every day—especially as the 
piped water for the live stock would 
save him enough time in a year to pay 
for the whole plant.—Texas Industrial 
Congress. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS, 








i—Thou shalt feed the soil; other- 
Wise the soil cannot feed thee. 

2—Thou shalt b ‘areful in the 
seiection of the seed thou plantest, 
for in this depends much of thy sue 
cess. 

s—Thou shalt take interest in th 
work; for no good results can eome 
from an indifferent dispositien. 

4—When thou borrowest from-thy 
neighbor, thou shalt return the same 
promptly and in good condition, 

5—Thou shalt at all times be kind 
; to thy horses and all thy stock. 

6—Thou shalt keep thy machinery 
i well oiled while in use, and _ well 


sheltered frem the weather when not 
7—Remember thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant are human; and 
should be treated as thou, _ thyself, 
wouldst be treated. 
8—Thou shalt treat thy wife and 
thy children with such respect that 
they will not wish to leave the farm 
9—Shun not the wisdom of others 
in practical farming, for thou cannot 
learn too much in thy occupation. 
10—Remember the Sabbath day is 
a day of rest; and aside from dong 
the necessary chores, is not one fo 
fixing fences. 


COMMUNITY MARKETING, 





Co-operation in marketing and i 
buying is, we believe, essential to tht’ 
economical distribution of product 
Large quantities of uniformly 
products can be sold much more a 
vantageously than can smaller qua 
tities of products, each sample 
which may be good in itself but 
when brought together are not wt 
form. When every farm was mail 
facturing its own butter, and each @ 
the hundred or more farmers in tt 
community was trying to sell bullét 
of a different quality, the price of 
ter was comparatively low. 
butter is manufactured in one 
the manager of the creamery bat # 
his disposal large quantities ot* 
uniform product and can sell at 
best possible price. 

If the products of a communill 
such as grain, potatoes, live 
stock can be made uniform by oF 
eration among the members 
community in production, and 
these larger quantities of i 
products can be sold by one mal, o 
same advantages that come @ * 
large farmer, or have come @ % 
dairy industry, can be secured © 
other enterprises on the farm. % 
Wilson, Director of Agricul , 

































~& 
tension and Farmers’ Institutes, ” 
versity Farm, St. Pau. 
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ARKANSAS NOTES. 








Rural World:—As it has 
some time since I wrote, I will 
a few items today. ? 
~ ft has been quite dry here until 
“Yast week, put we have had plenty of 

since then to do for some time. 
jg too wet to plow. ; 
and oats was good; all put in 


= pve 
yarn. Alfalfa field looks fine; 
mowed once. The _ neighbors 


watching results. Some seem to 
think alfalfa won’t grow here in the 
mountains. 
We aim to sow some sweet clover 
pext spring if nothing prevents. 
We have half crop of peaches, but 


there is not many anywhere else 
around here. 
Apples only half crop. Plenty of 


different kinds of berries; also plenty 






















rhe of vegetables. 
Stock is doing fine. 
ORE Mt, SARAH L. SPEARS. 
: star, Ark. 
Redstar, 
, GET AT THE DAIRY BUSINESS 
E. RIGHT. 
EDY If a man aspires to be a dairyman 
ii every sense,of the word he must 
LESN keep only well-bred cairy cows, and 
ed, care for them as such cows weer 
: »cared for. This is a fact concede 
Pitebargh . every dairy expert in the country. 
—— Every dairyman who has gone into 
y fora the business in the right way has 
lat would done well and is receiving handsome 
ounds of returns. 
y as the But this fact has also led many 
ck would dairy authorities to go out and preach 
ar to pay the highly bred dairy cow to the 
ndustrial farmers in general. They have evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that farm- 
ers, as a Class, are not dairymen, nor 
's. are they likely ever to become dairy- 
men in the true sense. They are 
‘1: other- diversified farmers, carrying on the 
nes : business of milking cows as a side 
Be issue. While fully appreciating the 
1 in the profits to be derived from carrying 
plantest, on the dairy business wholly as a 
thy sue- business yet it cannot be contended 
that all farmers would be wise to 
st in thy turn right over to exclusive dairying. 
an eome Many would make a mistake by doing 
en. so, for, lacking the necessary qualifi- 
from-thy cations which only a more or less ex- 
the same tensive period of experience can give 
tion. for dairying on a large scale, more 
; be kind would fail than would succeed. 
ek If the average farmer is to become 
oa a successful dairyman he must in 
achinery the majority of cases learn the busi- 
nd well hess Ly degrees. There may be ex- 
yhen not ceptional instances here and there 
‘vant and where all the surrounc:ings are so 
an; and favorable that even the most inex- 
thyself, perienced man could make a “go” of 
dairying right from the start, but the 
wife and average farmer need expect no such 
pect that results to attend his efforts. So be- 
the farm. fore he indulges in any rosy dreams, 
of others and before he invests any large sum 
u cannot of money in high priced cows and 
ation. elaborate equipment, he would better 
n day bs take the common cows he has on his 
om 4008 farm, and by careful breeding and 
one fe selecting let him breed his herd and 
) his knowledge of the business up to 
the point where he can make a suc- 
ING. cess of real dairying. 
A few dairy authorities are begin- 
- and io ning to see that this is the true 
al to the” course for them to pursue if they 
products Wish to develop successful dairymen 
ily good out of farmers who have never con- 
nae sidered the production of market milk, 
er gual: o* cream, or butter, other than as a 
mple of ag part of the farming operations. 
ut which © average farmer must first be 
not ust ee to take a little better care of 
5 mant- wows he now has; to feed them a 
| each of om more regularly and on better 
-s in the ally’ to sell off a scrub cow occasion- 
11 butter bag let some good heifer take her 
e of bil Place. This is practical preaching, 
Whert rere of the fact that if a man can 
ne plas, wt duced to make a small improve- 
y has # t in his herd and in his methods 
ties of year, he ig apt to make a still 
ii at te er improvement next year, and 
fon. As he begins to make these 
muni fradual improvements he will see for 
nd. lire self that it pays, and he will want 
sy CO-OP ha on making still greater im- 
; of te ements, 
ee Vanilla Sauce—One pint milk, yolks 
the eggs, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 tea- 
» to oe spoon vanilla. Put milk in a double 
> to te eg boil. Beat yolks and sugar 
cured ® er until light, then add them 
p.—A. De shin 4 boiling milk; stir over fire two 
ural _ oan take off, add vanilla, put 
tes, Unk ay to cool 
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ARTICLES 





"ABSOLUTELY FREE!) 47) |p 


This Dinner Set 


Ou plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of ;cur 
money, and the little kindness we ask 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of you can be done during your spare | 





jtime, when you are visiting your 
| neighbors. 
Here’s What You Get. 
The ccm, lete set of dishes con- 
tains 33 pieces. 

6 Dinner Plates, 

6 Saucers. 

6 Cups. 

6 Butter Dishes. 

6 Cereal or Fruit Dishes. 

1 Large Meat Platter. 

1 Large Cake or Br« Plate. 

1 Deep Vegetable Disu. 











Famous Rose Decoration. 


The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
righ green foliage stand out clear 
and brilliant in the center of each 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gol¢ border of 
gold is run around the ede of each 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
individuality and attractiveness not 
found in other dinner sets. 


Will Last For Years. 

The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 


will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each niece 
avd \ 1 not wear off. 

You could not wish for a more com- 
plete set-of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
sre for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva; Ohio. We guarantee them 
to be genuine Owen Chinaware, 





dinary care will last for years. They’ 


| 


| 
























































| Want to Send You OUR EASY 


OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful with 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


Dinner Set its handsome 


containing 100 different 
15 


darners, bodkins and large needles— 


We will 
needle case, 
r. 


~dles for every purpose, and 


a total of 115 needles. 


Our Dish Plan Is So .ery Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it te 16 of 
your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 25 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 
tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 
is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 
needle case each person also gets a 
special subscription to our big farm 
paper, 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised how very, 
ve:y casy it is to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is se very easy to get this set of 
dish s t} many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven't already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupen—it starts every- 
thing. 


also send you a sample | 











41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 

AIGHTS for those of our friends 

who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 


The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delighi . .u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishe:. We give 
you the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards . ill not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

/.d still, THAT is not all. One o? 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day yoa get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon sta~:s the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 


Celman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33 piece d 
set and the 41 extra gifts. 
me the sample needle case, 
of the dishes in color, and 
all about your big offer, 
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From the Producer | 
‘ye To the Consumer 


» WHAT HAVE WE GAINED IN ‘THE 
OZARKS BY CO-OPERATION IN 
THE SHIPPING OF OUR 

~  _¥RUITST 





- 


Away .back in the early éighties, 


when I first became acquainted with 


‘the Ozark region of Missouri and Ar- 
-Kansas, the fruit growing industry was 
ia what we would now consider a very 
primitive stage of development. 

It is true there were orchards of 
peaches and apples scattered through- 
out the entire area. Sodme of them 
were well kept, and considerabie fruit 
‘of excellent quality was “being pro- 
duced. Occasionally one would find a 
‘small patch of strawberries, blackber- 


‘ries, or raspberries that was yielding 


an abundance of good fruit, thus dem- 
onstrating the possibilities of this re- 
gion, when careful and intelligent cul- 
tivation was employed. Here and there 
an immigrant from one of the Euro- 
pean countries had planted a vineyard, 
and was producing grapes as fine and 
as plentiful as ever grew on the sunny 
slopes of the native land. 

But the general impression seemed 
to prevail that fruit-growing on a 
large scale was unprofitable. It was 
noticed that ‘strawberries, after pro- 
ducing one or.two crops, became un- 
fruitful. Blackberries and other small 
fruits would not survive a long haul, 
and the local markets were soon over- 
supplied. No one seemed to know what 
to do with the surplus of apples and 
peaches. Wine presses, cider mills, 
vinegar plants, fruit evaporators and 
even brand distilleries were installed, 
but still the situation was not relieved. 
Tons and tons of excellent fruit were 
wasted or fed to hogs each year, be- 
cause there was no one to consume it. 
The cry of over-production was gen- 
eral, and the fruit industry languished. 

But this state of affairs could not 
long continue among a people such as 
inhabited these hills and fertile val- 
leys. . This was a population brought 
together from every land and clime. 
Among them were men who had 
gained position by wresting their sub- 
stance from the virgin soil, and by 
subduing the primeval forest. - They 
were accustomed to overcoming diffi- 
culties and not being conquered by 
them. They were of the old pioneer 
stock, whose course lay ever forward, 
and they never turned back. 

They said, “This will never do. There 
is too much wasted energy. Thous- 
ands of people in the great cities, and 
all throughout the land are hunger- 
ing for our fruit. They need it. We 
must get it to them. We must get 
together for mutual advancement, and 
devise a plan whereby we may reach 
those distant markets.” 

And thus, out of travail, was born 
the spirit of co-operation among the 
fruit growers of the Ozarks. 

All throughout the _ region, small 
bands were gathered together and or- 
ganized into associations, which were 
provided with efficient heads and were 
well managed. Fruit packages were 
provided, and a system of packing and 
grading the fruit was established. The 
educational side of the problem was 
not neglected, and better fruit was 
produced. It was discovered that cer- 
tain varieties of strawberries require 
a mate in order to perpetuate its kind; 
that orchard pests demanded strict at- 
tention; and that too much wood is 
not good for a fruit tree. The rail- 
roads were interested, and readly en- 
tered into the spirit of advancement 
b, providing better transportation fa- 
cilities. And, for a time, it seemed as 
though the problem had been solved. 


But, alas! Co-operation had not yet 
surmounted every difficulty. Men 
caught the fever everywhere. Large 


areas were planted in orchards. Great 
fields of berries and new vineyards 
suddenly sprang into existence. The 
world awoke to the fact that this is 
one of the grandest fruit producng re- 
gions in existence. Where once there 
were wagon loads of apples, peaches, 
berries and other fruits, now there 
were carloads and trainloads. These 
were hurried away to the great mar- 
ket centers by the different -associa- 
tions, without consulting with any 
other association, and often without 





knowing whether. the market really 
demanded so much fruit or not. The 
inevitable came to pass. 

The great : markets - were deluged. 
The commisson men strove valiantly 
to .get behind the movement and re- 
lieve the situation, but they had no 
means of being reliably informed as to 
the extent of the crop.they were ex- 
pected to handte, and they were liter- 
ally covered up-with a supply of fruit 
for which they had not provided an 
outlet, and many times. did not. really 
know it was coming. Much fruit.was 
shipped at an actual toss, and very lit- 
tle at a profit that would justify a con- 
tinuatien of the business. 

Once more the plucky. fruit grower 
of the Ozarks ‘was confronted with 
‘failure. The years‘of toil and priva- 
tion had been in vain. 

But ence again the sturdy yeoman- 
ry of the Ozark uplift demonstra.ed 
its ability to reproduce itself, and to 
cenquer difficulties. 

Up from the rank and file came an- 
other set of men. Men of broad intél- 
lect, wide experience and unimpeach- 
able. integrity. They, also, were ac- 
customed to overcome the difficulties 
incident to labor and toil. They said 
to the downcast fruit: grower: . “My 
brother,.we see your trouble. We un- 
derstand. We have a plan. There is 
away. We, also, are growers of fruit. 
Let us come over and help you.” 

They were welcomed, and the fruit 
industry was saved. 

They went about and gathered the 
local associations together under, one 
head, strengthening those that were 
weak, and building others where none 
existed before. 

They systematized and standardized 
the packing, grading and loading. 

They secured the co-operation of the 
transportation cempanies. 

They brought to us the assistance 
and advice of the agricultural col'eges 
and experment stations. 

They stood for the right and con- 
demned the wrong. 

They went into all the markets and, 
by their honesty, fair dealing, and 
sturdy eharacter, commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of shrewd and 
critical men of business, and brought 
the buyer and the grower tog2ther on 
a common level. 

They placed our representatives in 
all the leading markets, and secured 
for us a just and equitable distribution 
of our fruit that is satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, and at a cost that 
is wonderfully economical.. 

They were maligned, abused, 
condemned. They were hailed 
court and persecuted. 

But they, also, were the sons of the 
everlasting hills, whose spirit ever 
beckoned them upward and onward, 
and they persevered, until they have 
brought together, under efficient man- 
agement and control, one of the most 
systematic, fairest and most satisfac- 
tory fruit sales agencies in the world. 
An organization which has stood the 
test of time, and whose influence for 
honesty and square dealing is felt and 
respected wherever fruit is marketed, 
and which inspires the trust and confi- 
dence of the fruit grower as nothing 
has ever done before. And it is pe- 
culiar to the Ozarks. 

The people of the Ozarks made it, 
and it is theirs. 

Under the system of co-operation, 
the fruit grower has prospered. Where 
once was the neglected farm and the 
hovel of poverty, one will now see 
beautiful and commodious homes, fit- 
ted with all the modern conveniences, 
and surrounded with every evidence 
of culture and refinement. 

Where once were farms covered 
with mortgage, you will now find them 
covered with fruit and growing crops. 

Great roads are being built, and the 
town and country are being brought 
closer together. 

Around it all, and above it all, is 
that air of general prosperity and con- 
tentment that fits so well to the gen- 
ial, great-hearted, God-fearing people 
of the Ozark hills. 

And so may it ever be. The end is 
not yet. There is much that remains 
to be done. 

May the sturdy yeomanry of the 


and 
into 


-|hand in hand, recegnizing every obli- of the profits may be secured 


flint-ribbed. hills, the ~fertile valleys, {- (a) By organizing the milk 
and the quiet dells, ever go forward, on a co-operative ‘basis, so 


gation that is just and due in the farmers. ae ‘4 
brotherhood of man, ‘until- every con- (b) By establishing co-opamge 
sumer, in every iand, is brought to butter and cheese depots in cule 
know and to bless the fruit that ripens . districts. go 
so profusely.—F. F. Starcher, Neosho, (c) -By establishing ¢ 
Mo. egg and poultry depots for EAS 
grading, packing, and shipping  * 
(d) By grading and packing fy 
in order to place it on the : 
a fresh and attractive conditiog 
in a market which is not ready 
giutted. pai 
(e) By organizing co-operative ingn 
kets to reduce the cost of disposi 
and to break down the rings’ formar 
against the producer. ot 
(f) To reduce the cost of 
by bulking consignments and by ar | 
ranging terms with the railway com: 
panies and other carriers and to apa 
up remote rural districts by motor 
traction. — 
Many of these principles have gl 
ready been put into effect both in. 
country and Europe. The best ey. | 
amples are those of the Californis 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange for the ci. 
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€0-O0PERATIVE MARKETING OF 
FARM PRODUCE AND 
THE CONSUMER, 

The prime requisite of organization 
for the improvement otf - marketing 
farm products is ‘their standardiza- 
tion, declared KE. M. Tousley, editor 
of Co-opération and secretary of the 
Right Relationship league of Minne- 
sota, in an address before the Second 
National Conference on Markcting 
and Farm Credits. 

In this way either organized or un- 
organized consumers in the large 
eities may know -where-to secure 
these products and expect to find 
them up to a uniform standard grade 
when ‘delivered. All such organiza- 
tions of farmers may effect economies. 
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a 
ris fruits of that state, and the North- 
gest Fruit Growers’. association of 
Hood River: Oregon. Many other 
r organizations might be named, 
some successful from.a financial point 
yiew, but many others which have 
pot been successful. 

were 1 speaking solely in the inter- 

of that great staple class of our 

ns, the farmers, 1 might go on 
od show in detail how such associa- 
tions are organized and operated; 
pow the improved quality of the pro- 

when raised and packed to grade 
jpereases the farmers’ income; what 
savings are effected by cutting out the 
piddieman’s commission here and 
there when the farmers’ co-operative 
organizations employs its own agent; 
gd how better prices are obtained 
when this uniform product is shipped 
ito markets where there is a good 
demand instead of to those markets 
which are already overstocked. Any- 
gue Who ‘vill carefully read the pro- 
eedings of the 1913 meeting of this 
gnference, or the many bulletins, 
pamphlets, and books which have 
een published along these lines, can 
asily familiarize himself with all 
these details and their attendant ben- | 
edits. Like all other information, how- 
ever, the reading of them will do no 
good unless the ideas are translated | 
jnto action, and this must be done. by | 
the farmers themselves. 

A friend of mine who had a certain | 
ailment once told me that he had read 
a certain medical book’ which advo- 
cated a cure of his ailment, but that 
after reading it he felt no better than 
be had before. Similarly it will do 
no good to read about these co-opera- 
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tive organizations and their princi- | 
ples, unless they are practiced. The} 
trouble with the whole question of 
marketing or distribution of food! 


products is that these organizations | 
of producers are attempting to solve | 


arn the whole problem of distribution | 
sent without due consideration for the con- 
nent fuming end. It matters not how per- | 
to fect a farmers’ marketing organiza- 
a tion may become if that organization 
d of simply lands its product in the hands | 
\ND of the commission men or brokers of | 
t fail the large cities, which still leaves two | 
CE, or three middlemen between the pro- | 

duct and the people who are to con- 

sume it. Under these conditions the | 


improvement of the quality of the | 
product but increases the price to the 
already overburdened consumer. I 
liken this situation to a farmer who | 
has a large setting of wheat stacks 


/§ to thresh. An efficient threshing ma- | 

chine is located beside the stacks, | 
CR ad a few rods distant is located the | 
ver fgine to furnish the power. Those | 


Wheat stacks may stand there until 


es & 

[EN- they rot down unless a connecting 

) you - belt is placed between the engine and 

he. the threshing machine. If this con- 
, 


hecting belt is owned by a monopolist 
asystem of monopolists which will 
Rot allow it to be used until the farm- 
@ pays the price asked for its use, 
_ — that the price will be 
enough—‘“as hi ra ffi 
“ tg as high as the traffic 
The situation relative to marketing 
farm produce, and manufactured com- | 
Modities as well, is thus very aptly | 
illustrated. We might liken the farm- | 
and his produce to the threshing 
Machine and the consumer in the city | 
the engine, but so long as the con- 
eats belt—thel actual machinery | 
distribution, the commission ware- | 
Ses, the wholesale and retail stores | 
“tre oWned and operated by a mon-| 
Spolistic system which charges “all | 
the traffic will bear,” just so long will | 
om be no adequate relief to either 
ucer or consumer. | 

in looking up data for this paper, 1 | 
® searched high and low for infor- 
oy from others on proposed plans 
= adequate marketing of farm 
a uce with a view to ascertaining if 
- of them contain suggestions to | 
uaately meet the above situation, | 
rhe confess that I have been un- 
oes discover any such suggestions. 
18 search I have gone over the 
owe the agricultural organization 
_ wal Europe, the proceedings 
Miblics Conference for last year, the 
~ ations of the American Academy 
Olitical and Social Science, and 

th larger farmer organizations of 
_ Country and innumerable farm 
tls, besides the bulletins and 
: ad of the various departments of 
Bovernment at Washington and of 
’ricultural colleges of the sev- 

















eral states. 

In this survey I have found three 
general plans most frequently men-.! 
tioned: 

(1) Farmers’ warehouses where it | 
is proposed consumers shall come and 
buy direct. 

(2) Municipal markets, also where 
consumers are tocomeand buy direct. 

(3) Parcel post, wherein it is pro- 
posed that shipments of farm produce 
shall be made direct from the farmer 
to the consumer. 

While the above plans have and will 
undoubtedly accomplish much in aid- 
ing the farmer in securing better 
prices, I am of the opinion that none 
of these methods is adequate for the 
solution of the tremendous problems 
confronting both producers and econ- 
sumers in the establishment of the 
most economic method of distribution, 
which shall finally become perma- 
nent. 

These methods are open to one or 
all of the following objections: 

(1) Unregulated supply. 

(2) Modern modes of living in cities 
make it most inconvenient and un- 
economical for consumers of the larg- 
er cities to go to any one place in the 
city te buy direct. : 

(3) None of these methods provides | 
for the distribution 6f produce ship- 
ped from a long distante or from for- | 
eign countries. i 

(4) Each and every one of these | 
plans contemplates individual bar- 
gaining between seller and buyer and } 
we all know from long years: of ex- | 
perience that such bargaining eventu- | 
ates in one side or the otlrer getting | 
the advantage. 

(5) These plans provide for no es- | 
tablished grades. aS, 

(6); These plans would result in | 
building higher and higher the wall 





; ceiving direct and 
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department store buying direct, re- | 
selling direct, be | 
accepted as the best economic type, 
and that retailers, wholesalers, and | 
private organizations move toward 
the development of such stores.” 





CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS IN 
WESTERN CANADA, 


| 





In compliance with the demands of | 
the powerful Grain Growers’ Associa- | 
tion the Manitoba government adopt- 
ed the scheme of provincial owner-| 
ship in 1910. ‘The government bought | 
170 country elevators, and: operated 
them for a year at a heavy ~§ loss.| 
These elevators are now 
under lease by the Grain 


operated | 
Growers’ 








All Pulling For 


of class distinctions. The farmer and 
his organizations would constantly de- 
mand a larger and larger share of the 
supposed savings effected by direct 
contact with the consumer; while the 
consumer, if still unorganized, would 
still be at the mercy of the monopolis- 
tie ownership of the connecting link 
by the farmer in place of some other 
middleman being the owner, 

In the report of the committee on 
markets, prices and costs of the New 
York State Food Investigation com- 
mission, issued August Ist, 1912, we 
find “that the present retail cost of 
food in Greater New York is in ex- 
cess of five hundred million dollars 
a year, and that 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of that sum can be saved in cost 
of handling. 

“That the cost and profit of whole- 
salers averages 10 per cent on the 
cost at the terminals; the cost and 
profit of the retailers’ and jobbers’ to- 
tals average 331-3 per cent on the 
cost to them. That the total addition 
to cost by distribution in New York is 
at least 40 per cent, and probably 10 
per cent less in other cities. 

“That ‘package’ goods average 40 
per cent more than the same in bulk; 
that the trading stamp adds three per 
cent to the cost; that delivery adds 
10 to 15 per cent to the cost of op- 
erating small stores, and 5 per cent 
to the large stores; . that the 
failure to secure good’ prices and fair 
treatment for producers is a serious 
injury to.our food supply. ; 











“That the large retail unit or food 





a Bumper Crop. | 


Grain Company, the farmers’ terminal 
marketing company of Winnipeg. 

The Saskatchewan government | 
dealt with the problem differently. | 
It appointed a competent commission | 
to study the situation. This com-} 
mission advised against government | 
ownership and in favor of a central- | 
ized system of farmers’ co-operative 
elevators to be controlled by the} 
farmers, but built with the aid of} 
government loans. This scheme was 
adopted and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company Act was | 
passed in March, 1911. It provided | 
that local associations of stockhold-| 


ers should be formed and that when! 
such a local association had paid in | 
15 per cent of the cost of an eleva- 
tor, the previnicial government should 
loan the remaining 85 per cent—this 
loan to be repaid in 20 annual install- 





ments. The rate of interest is only 
5 per cent. 
The farmers of Saskatchewan lost 


no time in taking advantage of this 
law. They immediately organized 
their central and local associations, 
and started to build 40 elevators, 
which were put in operation in the 
fall of 1911, within eight months after 
the law was passed. In 1912 they 
had 137 elevators, and during the 
past fall, 192 elevators. According to 
the last report there were 13,156 
stockholders, all farmers, and _ the 
subscribed capital was $1,818,000. In 
the year 1912-13 the company mar- 
keted 12,900,000 bushels of grain, and 
made a clear profit of $168,000. On 
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Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
offer and we ship this marvelous, visible 
typewriter direct from the factory to you 
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Easy Payment 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
sale price and easy payment terms are so 
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than twice its price. It is the only typewriter good 
enough to put out on a 10-year, ironclad guarantee and 
easy payment plen, such as we offer you here. 


Limited Offer 


To all who write promptly, we will in- 
clude free, one of our handsome leather- 
ette carrying cases with fine brass lock 
trimmings. Just send r name and address 
for full iculars of this special, limited, wholesale 
offer and it will be sent to you postpaid free. Write 
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@ GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. 
Department 18 GALESBURG, ILL. 
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July 31, 1918, the government loan 
stood at $1,206,000. 

The province of Alberta followed 
the example of Saskatchewan, and 
passed an act providing for the in- 
corporation of the Alberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Company in 
January, 1913, only a little over a year 
ago. By the first of September, or- 
ganization had been perfected, and 
50 elevators actually built and put 
in operation, in time to handle the 
1913 crop. The government loan 
amounted to over $300,000 in April, 





1°14—L. D. H. Weld, Agricultural 
Economist, University Farm, St. 
Paul, 
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In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
ood friends and readers ot Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
hese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural! World should sign the coupon be- 
low. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you wili have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 





BRACELET Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
AND us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful 
RING pictures. 

You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send 
you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 


ANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FR 


of 
Gentle- 
men’s 


A picture (reverse side W t h 
reproduced) of our Amer- a C t 
ican made late mode} 

Watch. 


American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
boy or girl. Case is embossed with a 
beautiful and chaste design, and pre. 
sents a rich and elegant appearance,’ 
Attractive easy reading dial, with 
hour, minute and second hands, and 
is dust proof. 











and mail it today. The coupon starts everything, 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 





; a = Aig F, x. aX Z &E 
BRACELET AND RING : 
Adjustable to any size wrist and People Sam, upp y Q.; 

gold plated throughout, and the fancy 

engraved links alternating with plain = . . St. Louis, Mo. 
- polished ones produce a very pleasing 

effect. Ornamented with elaborate, We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post 

Gane cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in N T Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan 


richly chased border. Three-stone gold 4 
plated ring given with each bracelet. is full of pleasant surprises, 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 











The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 
in place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 
tain pen is first class. 





includes camera with eS 
Bm automatic shutter, — 
wy plates, developing 
a tins, developer and 


Hl axer and full in-| Will Shoot 350 Times 


Camera Outfit) BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 



























structions. Will take AUTOMATIC Without Reloading 
clear and sharp pic- REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
tures. Covered with Works Like a ommere wontes—s srt ee in bsnl “ 
oads automatically jus e ester or 
moroccoette. WINCHESTER a Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
e out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
V Cc all kinds of smail game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
ani ase parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
b is spteo ‘id Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 
Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot alniost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
bas an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 





with fancy flower border. This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 
powder puff compartment and places an ag H COMMISSION 
for quarters, diméa and nickels, also : aaah all 
a pA es catch that will hold cardsand| Made of seal grain with gusseted Magy of our agents preter to. gall 
bills, Attached to this Vanity Case is |@2ds welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted ] Our goods for a cash commission 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case is|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead of a premium. We allow 40 
314x2% purse, etc., Bag measures 1044x8% | Der cent commission to agents who 
: : PS SAR inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 
: gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 
double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 
= worth of goods you sell, and send 
fi. 









us the remaining $1.20. If you find 
you cannot sell all our goods you 
will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you do sell. 





















Gold Filled 
Ring 
Set With | 
Three | 


Stones 





white stones. Locket is suspended 
from a 22-inch chain, and will hold 


two pictures. With each locket and?) 


chain we also will give an extra gift” 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 brilk” 
liants. , 








4 Ms . 
3 
Viesh Bag 5B 


Made of German silver, beautiful 0X 
idized frame, prettily embossed with - 
a handsome floral design. The size & ~ 


* 


the bag’is 34x2%, which makes 7 






neither bulky or too small Attached . 
ta Ht is a ten-inch chain. pe 


ee 








oe » 


PEL, Aa 
sy tn YAW ao 
a lees S 





reepletis Lewes Ave, 56 Lewis, 






tures, which I promise to try and 
ise to return ail pictures I cannot 


. 
Name SORTRO CEES EEE Se eRe REDE RODS 








Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious plo 


Serer eeeeerarertesessassasgsreete® 


R. F. D. eeeeeeevaee Box ervecess Street edDeoeesescerececosereseneee® 


Post Office peoverscercescccessess SM coccoescoessscsbscccsrecrese 


1 


Ye SES SEND NO MONEY~JUST YOUR NAME. ~— 


; “ 





Me. 7 


sell for one of your preseats. I 
geil, (R. Wd 










Latieg 





Brilliant 


Locket, Chain and Ring 


Hand engraved. Crescent. design) 4 
set with eight extra quality prilliant ~ 
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